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ROTIC dreams and vesical dreams as we may, 


ly term the dreams 


I consider, most convenient 

which are associated with the urinary process 

have alike been known from the earliest times. 
Their traces may be discovered in primitive mythologies, 
and they are definitely referred to by the earliest historians. 
3ut for science during thousands of years a tabu rested on 
these subjects. Erotic dreams, with everything else per- 
taining to the sexual life, were held to be too immoral and 
obscene for serious discussion; vesical dreams, with every- 
thing else pertaining to the urinary functions, too trivial 
and disgusting. Under this universal conspiracy of silence 
the most elementary facts remained unknown. It is not 
a century since a learned investigator of erotic dreams 
maintained that such dreams had never been recorded 
in women, and even to-day many physicians who treat 
nocturnal enuresis are quite unaware of the part that 
dreams play in this disorder. 

As we know, the psychology of the sexual life is at 
length attaining recognition, becoming the subject of 
careful and precise study. But the study of vesical psychol- 
ogy still lingers behind. There are urological societies and 
journals for the study of the product of the urinary process 
but for the study of that process itself on its psychic side 
no one has yet so much as dreamed of founding either 
society or journal. 

Yet, if we consider it, the urinary process is even more 
primitive and fundamental then the sexual process. It 
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is based on a primary necessity of animal life, and it cannot 
fail to have its psychology, a psychology which we are 
justified in regarding as no less dignified and no less instruc- 
tive than that based on any other equally important and 
universal function. 

Naturally, indeed, we find more interest in the study 
of the psychology of sex, for that is not only concerned with 
the attractive and manifold subject of courtship but with 
the breeding of the future race. Yet in the early life of 
individuals of our own species, vesical functions and interests 
are even more prominent than is the sexual process. In 
both cases alike we are in the presence of supremely impor- 
tant organic functions, essential to life not only in man but 
in his animal predecessors during untold ages. It is inevitable 
that each should form the basis of a psychic system, that 
there should arise both a sexual psychology and an indepen- 
dent vesical psychology, although there are obvious reasons 
why the psychic side of the urinary process should be less 
complex and less intense than that of the sexual functions. 

While the vesical psychic system and the sexual psychic 
system are, as we must never forget, radically independent 
of each other and based on absolutely distinct organic needs, 
there is an intimate relation, both associative and compen- 
satory, between them. I have frequently had occasion 
to emphasize and explain this relationship.' Recently it 
has in some aspects been studied by others who have here 
followed hints thrown out by Freud.~ The available 
material, alike for the study of the vesical psychic life and 
for its relation to the sexual life, is still very defective. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to bring forward some data 
which may possibly help to illustrate both the normal and 
the abnormal aspects of this relationship, as mirrored in 


a series of dreams during pregnancy. 
The dreamer, now dead, was aged thirty-five at the 


period of this pregnancy. She was a happy wife and mother, 


See, esp Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol. III, “ Analysis of the Sex- 


Sadger, “‘ Ueber Urethralerotik,” Jahrbu h fur Psyel 


For ” , Bd. Il, 1910, pp. 409-450, and to Otto Rank, “Im 
as Bd. IV, 1911, pp. 51-115. “Die Symbolschichtung.” 
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of good social position, leading a full and varied life, with 
} 


many interests, but without any undue stress or strain. 

She was of high intelligence, and possessed intellectual, 

artistic and social aptitudes. There are no known gross 

defects in her heredity. She came of robust and philopro- 

genitive people who endowed her with a richly emotional 

life, keen sensibilities and much capacity for enjoyment, 
} 


as well as a high character leading her to cherish lofty 


though not extravagant ideals. There were strong passions 
on the father’s side; her mother was very cold. There 
were, however, no traces of conflict or self-suppression in 


the subject’s character, for the many-sided vitality of he: 

nature enabled her to radiate her energies after marriage 

into manifold healthy channels by an unusually easy process 
sublimation. 

\t the same time she was not a robust child and had 
various illnesses which caused some degree of defective 
physical vitality. She was, however, a healthy baby, had 
no fits, and there is no history of nocturnal enuresis in 
childhood. As she had no brothers or sisters near herself 
in age she was often alone, though she led a healthy outdoor 
existence, and her imaginative life was thereby fostered. 

Her earliest remembered sex-feelings date from the 
age of six or seven, when a little boy with whom she was 
playing offered to show her what the placket in front of 
his kilt was for. ~ We were discovered,” she goes 
On to say, “upon this or a subsequent occasion and threat- 
ened.”' She remembered shortly after this playing with 


a little boy who was digging little wells in the soft soil. 
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‘We hunted for worms to place in the wells, which the 
little boy filled with urine. But I only remember the interest 
with which I saw the worms wriggle and cannot recall 
seeing the child perform the act, which should have aroused 
interest, as it was probably the second time I had seen it 
done, and, as well as I can think, the last.” 

When about nine she stayed in a house with a girl and 
boy who were somewhat younger. Both seem to have been 
given to sexual play. The girl’s desires were distasteful 
to her, but it gave her pleasure to watch the boy. 
*“ . . . He was a Rubens cherub, all golden and brown, 
and I never forgot the picture.” 

Soon after this she invented a day-dream which she 
played in imagination for many years, at least until, and 
probably beyond, the age of puberty. “I built up a town 
where freedom between men and women existed, but it 
was altogether in regard to urinating that the orgies were 
pictured. This act was a pleasure as well as a religious 
ceremony, and I reveled in inventing new ways and devices 
whereby these exhibitions were made more inviting. All 
my pleasurable sensations were connected with the bladder.” 
It is unnecessary to emphasize the significance of this 
pseudo-erotic ideal in the vesical psychology of early life. 

It is not an ideal that appeals to all children. “I 
ventured once,” the subject wrote, “‘to tell a little girl, 
with whom I had now to play, something of my town. 
But she was shocked, and that hurt me.” ‘ia Ee 
pleasures of her day-dream she seems to have carried out 
in actual] practice, or, if that were not possible, to have 
indulged herself in highly imaginative longings.] 

She had other day-dreams in which the emphasis 
was all on the phallus and the urinary element had receded. 
[She writes a detailed account of one of these day-dreams 
in which this is conspicuous.] It must be added that at 
this time, and up to the full establishment of puberty, 
she was ignorant of the sexual functions of either sex. 

During this period, before puberty, various girls of 
herown age made sexual advances, but this was not agreeable 
to her, and she never fully entered into any sport of this 
kind. She preferred her own dreams. Unlike the other 
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girls, also, she could not bear to expose herself in the presence 
of other persons, though, at the same time or a little later, 
she had occasional unfulfilled impulses of self-exhibition 
in pretty underlinen. 

\t the age of thirteen (a period when she was suffering 
from nervousness, depression and loneliness) she began to 
menstruate. The facts of the sexual life now first became 
known to her. She also began to experience acute sexual 
desire before the onset of the periods. 

[It was at this time that she began to become liable 
to voluptuous dreams which she could not exactly recall, 
except that she often seemed to be possessed by a vague and 
monstrous being. During all her girlhood she would 
awake as in ecstasy clasping her own body as if it were that 
of an imaginary being and moving herself rhythmically. 
This evidently continued, it may be noted, after marriage.) 
She was sure, when she came to recall these experiences 
carefully, that such transports were often induced by a 
fullbladder. Sometimes— this was always about the 
beginning of the menstrual period she seemed when she 
awoke to be suckling a baby. She herself noted it as a 
significant fact that it was always a boy baby. This dream 
lasted through life. 

She now became ashamed of her vesical day-dreams; 
moreover, ‘‘during the next three years I was interested 
and occupied, and I did not have as many day-dreams as 
formerly.”” Not only had definite sexual desire become 
established, but at the age of fifteen she was initiated, in 
an entirely beautiful manner, through the study of botany, 
into all the secrets of reproduction. It would seem, however, 
that the vesical day-dreams had merely fallen into the 
background of consciousness; although less indulged and 
now replaced by a stronger interest, the feeling of shame 
had not sufficed to destroy their powers of giving pleasure. 
Perhaps they had fallen less into the background at puberty 
than she herself came to believe. This is suggested by 
her remark on another occasion: “I realize that, had | 


not, at a fairly early age, fallen in love and led thereafter 
a normal sexual life, I might have cultivated the art of 


urination, for its own sake.”” ‘The more, as she herself 
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observed, she tried to recall the impressions of her early 
sexual life the more she realized what an important part 
the bladder had played. It would seem, however, that 
urinary images had little part in her erotic dreams. She 
could not give details on this point; “‘Such things do not 
impress themselves upon my mind now because I realize 


their import and I can scarcely remember them in the 
morning.” But, so far as remembered, her adolescent 
erotic dreams were neither of urination nor coitus. “I 
do not believe urination played a part in my dreams and 
unconscious thoughts,” she wrote of this period, “but | 
cannot definitely say so. I cannot recall them so as to 
describe them further than that sometimes a powerful 
form seemed to possess me.” 

It is a highly significant fact that at least as early as 
puberty she could not speak more definitely the 
subject became aware that she secreted an unusually large 
amount of urine; this continued throughout life. She 
also regarded her bladder as unusually large and unusually 
sensitive, and she believed that the connection between the 
bladder and the sexual organs was in her case perhaps 
unusually intimate. Her erotic dreams before marriage 
she closely associated with a distended bladder; the asso- 
ciation seemed less close after marriage, doubtless disguised 
by the normal sexual life she led. 

But the bladder continued to play a part in psychic 
life during adult years. ‘“‘I some years ago discovered for 
myself that a slightly distended bladder increased the 
excitement conducive to intellectual work of a creative 
kind. I have of course noted that a full bladder increases 
sexual excitement. Any form of auto-erotism is, 
however, detestable to me and such indulgence would 
therefore be impossible. I may say, however, that in itself 
a slightly distended bladder is always gently exciting, and 
the act of relieving it is perhaps more of a pleasure than the 
discharge of any other usual function.” 

While, therefore, puberty led to a recession of the 
vesical phantasies, it by no means eliminated the vesical 
element from psychic life. That element was, indeed, 
fostered by the tendency to polyuria which necessarily 
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both heightened the pleasure of urination and increased 
the pressure of the bladder. But this vesical psychic interest 
was henceforth consciously subordinated and controlled. 

During adolescence she was admired by various men 
but she held them at a distance, for, as is usual with people 
capable of strong passion and deep attachment, she had no 
inclination for trivial flirtation. She was consequently 
regarded as cold. But she admired various men in secret. 
From the age of fifteen to seventeen, also, she loved a 
woman some years older than herself with the passionate 
absorption of her whole soul, though she was shy of revealing 
the extent of her love to its object. There was no definite 
sexual excitement associated with this adoration, which 
was, however, of a very jealous kind. 

From time to time she continued to suffer from periods 
of unsatisfied sexual tension, and at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen she spontaneously discovered the act of mas- 
turbation. She was shocked at her own practice, which 
never became a frequent indulgence, for about this time 
she began to use a vaginal douche for menstrual pain and 
this proved an agreeable solace which replaced masturbation. 

At the age of eighteen she met and fell in love with the 
man whom a few years later she married. After that, 
whatever external trials she encountered, there were no 
sexual troubles or difficulties; the marriage proved through- 
out entirely happy and congenial. 

The foregoing summary of what seem to be the chief 
relevant facts in the subject’s early life may suffice as an 
introduction to the dreams now to be presented. The 
record began with the fourth or fifth month of pregnancy, 
which occurred at an interval of many years after the 
previous pregnancy. Her attention was now, for the first 
time, at my suggestion, fixed on her dreams. This attention, 
as she herself spontaneously noted, seemed to have no 
effect in rendering the dreams more frequent or in changing 
their character. 

This dream, therefore, which is the first of this series, 
was really the fourth erotic dream of the pregnancy. All 
the dreams are presented in the subject’s precise words, 


with her own comments included. 





























Dreams to Vesical Dreams 


Dream I. ol 26. It may be noted, in order 


explain the material of which this dream is built up, 
the evenings previously the subject had been 
‘emotional effects of poetry with an acquaint- 


ned that her sister, under treatment for 


der, was compelled to refrain from reading 


of its effect upon her nerves; (2) during 
1, 


nights she had seemingly been awakened 
ry running through her head, and had even 

to verify some of which she was not sure; 

day before spoken to her brother-in-law, 

a journey, of the death of a very remark- 

absence. “This was a strange animal 

luxurious in his tastes. At night he 

the children. When he desired to be 

insistent that he caught at our dresses and 

untied our shoelaces and threw himself in our way. He 
was ever eager to be fondled and would cry and twist as if 
in pain, and when noticed behaved with voluptuous grace.”’ 
+) This brother-in-law slept in a large antique four-posted 
the 


bed, while she herself preferred a simple low bed; (5) 
previous evening, when dressed for a ride, she threw off 
her jacket while waiting on account of the heat and lay 
on a lounge; her husband, thereupon, came in, sat beside 
her, admired her arms and kissed them. This gave her a 
glow of pleasure, but no excitement, and her husband, also 
as he told her next day), had experienced no sexual excite- 
ment. 

‘“*My dream began by bits of verse running in my head. 
I cannot recall it clearly, but it was old poetry, some isolated 
phrases I have always liked from Donne and this from 


Campion: 


Vine, 


t, ever in themselves eternal 


(I had read no Jacobean poetry for years.) 

“Then I said to a man whose face was partially turned 
toward me and who seemed buried among manuscripts 
and books: ‘Once I made a parody on “To Dianeme.””’ 
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| said this in a flippant way, as though I were trying to 
cover a fault. 

** After a pause during which I grew more uncomfortable, 
he turned and said sadly, ‘That was sacrilege.” This man 
seemed like an accusing conscience, but his look o 
was soon transferred to the cat waiting to be fed. Its eyes 
had become large and human, but the tail had a humorous 
twist very like the cat that revealed the knavery of him 
who stole the tarts in the Caldecott picture-book. After 
having given the cat milk and regarded its usual graceful 
airs, | said something apologetic to the man in the matter 
ol my lack of taste, adding, ‘i havea copy ol Shakespeare’: 
sonnets in my hand and it Is a d edition.’ I handled 
the familiar fragrant leather covers [no sexual association 

Rigi :; 


with the odor of leather, a he explained later], and the 


pride in my book comforted me for the misery I felt about 


“Then | went to the high four posted bed where my 
husband had already retired. I was irritated because | 


had to sleep there and the discomfort of climbing so high 
was very clear. I had the book of sonnets in my hand and, 
perceiving my companion to be in an indifferent mood, 
| turned on the light and began to read. My eye took in 


‘When to the sessions of sweet silent thought,’ 
not line by line, but the whole thing at once, a weird 
ensation. 
“| felt provoked to remain unnoticed and, feeling excited 
myself, I thought, ‘If this keeps up, I can’t stand it. | 


believe he is becoming impotent. | shall have to get sati 
faction from somewhere.’ 
‘At that moment he began to kiss me and stroke my 
arms and my delight was but increased by my surprise. 
‘Yet, feeling he must be le de irous than I, l commenced 


to fondle and arouse him further. This I was unable t 


do, for I cried out that if | were not gratified at once | 
should have hysterics 

“At this crisis | awoke to find myself in the unhappy 
condition of having a distended bladder. 


“As far as 


can a | nave never areamea oO CAUa 
I tell, I | 1 of | 
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intercourse 
among the mass of unpleasant incidents it is at least agree- 


Latlio? 


with any definite man but my husband, and 
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able to know my dreams have nothing in ‘the irregular and : 
uncertified line,’ as the Romany Chi expressed it.” | 
This may well be so, but it is clear that other men 
beside husband played a vaguely accessory part in 
the erotic imagery of her dreams. That is to be expected 
in the erotic dreams even of the most wholeheartedly 
faithful wife or husband and must not be taken as having i 
any profound significance. In this respect erotic dreams 
correspond to erotic revery in the daytime. A woman 
in her erotic day-dreams may experience sexual excitement 4 
whether not followed by masturbation) in connection 
with the figure of an attractive male acquaintance who is ! 
not in love with her, with whom she is not in love, with 
whom she as never had or even desired to have any inti- 
mate relations, and while she is all the time in love with : 
another man. 
This dream well illustrates how the original vesical 
impulse (indicated by the lines referring to the flowing 
stream) arouses an erotic impulse which becomes predomi- 
nant and draws to its service all recent related mental , 
imagery, here, notably, first in the form of poetic sentiment, | 
: nnet XXX 
“Whe t he es t sweet silk 
I s up re embrance t 
I sig ick of ma thing | ‘ 
lo D e”” st il of Herrick’ st de c 
t he dreame ere reterre< () rt r t 
- 
*S] me that hill w e smiling Love 
Ha g a living four n unde 
An ‘ " e line 4 
O, Dian rather kill ; 
Me, thar ike me languis! 
"Tis crue hee to the height 
Thus, thus to wound, not kill outright; _ 
Yet there’s a way found, if thou please, 4 
By sudden death, to give me ease.” & 
Ca lines are from the lyric, “ Rose-cheeked Laura, me,”’ in Observa 
i Ey } | ( ible tha ne oul have been re 
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and then in the image of the cat, which had clearly impressed 
ts curious simulation of eroti 


the subject in waking life by 
emotion. The cat may, in any case, be regarded as an 
erotic symbol, while milk is everywhere a symbol of semen. 
] 


It is also interesting to note how the growing sexual 
excitement of the dream is accompanied by a growing sense 
of confusion, of apology, even of sacrilege, although thes: 
feelings are dislocated from the sexual phenomena to which 
they seem to belong and attached to a trivial misdeed, the 
parody of Herrick’s poem. A look of reproach, it will be 
noticed, is turned on the innocent cat, evidently a symbol 


of the dreamer’s erotic condition, waiting to be fed. This 


feeling of guilt may perhaps be connected with the fact 
t 


that the dreamer is, at the same time, imagining hersel! 


in her brother-in-law’s bed, although dreaming that sh« 
is with her husband; there is probably some significance 
in the insistence on the “‘ good” edition. In one of the 


subject’s early day-dreams there was a somewhat simila 


blending of indulgence and disapproval. 

Dream II. September 16. Yesterday | had a 
very slight headache for which I was unable to account. 

“After I was in bed my husband, who is occupying a 
room in a remote part of the house, came into my chamber 
to get some clothes. After having performed several little 
services for me, he merely called out a “‘good-night” a 
he left the room. The character of the parting of lovers who 
are accustomed to regard the night as ill that severs those 
it should unite, caused me to think of something I intend 
writing you in an attempt to controvert your remark about 
the benefits of separation. I commenced to form thi 
letter in my mind, asserting my belief that an artificial 
separation is unnecessary when children are allowed to 
come to married people, since the enforced be ily separation 
during pregnancy seems sufficient. There is a spiritual 
rebirth and a renewal of love which comes with the first 
cry of the child and this seems a contribution of natur 
toward making monogamy tolerable. 

“LT continued my imaginary letter until I fell asleep. 
[ awoke about one o’clock. I usually awake about two 


and warm myself a dish of cocoa. I try to avoid this when 

















I can, and on this occasion I merely drank a full glass of 
water and urinated. At two | awoke from my d 


‘The dream was very chaotic but I will recall all I 


‘My first recollection was wanting a cigarette. I 
should state that I have not smoked a cigarette in some 
six or seven months and then but occasionally. I only 
indulge when I am enjoying a long evening of conversation 
with my husband or one of the two or three men who are 
close friends and who are smoking. I like them, though, 
but forbear, just as I do from wine, tea and coffee, which 
[ almost never allow myself. I suppose it is because these 
things are seldom used save in the company of the men I 
am most attached to, that they have a slight a very 
slight suggestion of sexual attraction. 

‘So, then, I wished for a cigarette and, not being able 
to find one, I thought, ‘Dr. Ellis will give me one.’ Quite 
as I desired, I felt on the floor beside the bed and found 
an entire box. Then I got out of bed and began not to 
walk, but to float (in a perpendicular position) less than 
a toot from the floor. I floated out of my room on to an 
ypen balcony that adjoins it from which I viewed the 
misty night landscape. Then I floated into the bathroom 
where my husband stood nude in the moonlight. His skin 
is exceedingly fair and I have always thought the flesh 
f his arms and breast very beautiful, with the blue veins 
showing under the delicate covering. I admired him as | 
floated in, the moonlight striking on his breast and shoulders. 
[ am quite sure in these dreams his face is always obscure 
if not in shadow.) I floated beside him and put my arm 
about his shoulder wondering that, owing to my noiseless 


entrance, my embrace did not startle him. The contact 


of the flesh excited me. (I flere followed certain details.] 
Then I awoke. I turned on my side that the change 
of position might dispel the dream. I became conscious 
of a bladder full but not uncomfortably distended. Regret- 


ting I had not taken nourishment before and remember- 
ing that the glass of water had probably filled the bladder, 
[ arose and warmed the chocolate. I was very hungry. 


‘Il think there might have been other causes than a 
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full bladder contnbuting to the dream. There must have 
been some congestion, for my feet were cold, my head and 
hands hot, and I| afterward had a severe cramp in my leg. 

““At seven A.M., my temperature was 97.9 and it had 
been normal or very slightly subnormal all day.” 

In this dream the vesical impulse was evidently not 
trong and constituted merely a contributary cause, as 
the subject herself recognized in pointing out that there 
was probably an element of pelvic congestion associated 
with the cold feet. Possibly it was owing to the absence of 
any great amount of bladder distension that sexual excite- 
ment failed to reach the orgasm. 

The conspicuous part played by the cigarette in this 
dream cannot fail to be noted. It is now recognized that 
the cigarette may sometimes be a sexual symbol. ‘The 
ubject in the present cas¢ more reasonably suggests that 


the slight sexual suggestion of the cigarette in her mind was 


} 
i 
' 
} 
i 


due to its association with the idea of familiar intercourse 


with husband or masculine friends. 

It may further be noted that there seems to be a trace 
of what the Freudians term Uebertragung, the transference 
here being, however, to a person whom the dreamer had 
never seen 

The imagery of floating then enters the dream. It 
has been too hastily assumed that floating or flying in a 
dream generally indicates a sexual wish. It may well be, 
however, that it has that significance in the present case, 
for, as we see, the act of floating serves here to bring the 
dreamer into a definitely erotic situation. The subject 
was not liable to dream of flying, though in youth she had 
had dreams of falling. 

During this month, it may be noted, the subject was, 
on the whole, in excellent condition. ‘“‘I am feeling well 


and very happy,” she wrote, “and I hope to produce a god.” 


Dream III. October 5. “Last night I had a 


dream which was of a sexual character, but it was not marked 
by any outward manifestation of excitement. When | 
awoke I was physically entirely passive but the bladder 


was distended. 


“The dream was in retrospect and the pa ionate 
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mood was as something that had passed away. I dreamed 
it was morning (but it was not the present time), and | 
was relating to my husband how I had suffered through the 
night from erotic feelings, that I had hesitated to arouse 
him, sleeping in another room, and how I had tried various 
means to gratify myself. He replied that he, too, had been 
restless, etc. In my dream I reviewed the attempts | 
had made to allay my passion but I cannot recall more than 
one. Yet this one is interesting. [She dreamed that she 
made use of the same natural method of external pressure 
as she had used in childhood (with pleasurable effect) and 
which is a natural tendency in her sex to restrain under 
excitement a full bladder. Intense excitement, physical 
and mental, followed in the dream.] This well illustrates 
the close sympathy between the bladder and the sexual 
organs in woman and is a case of the tunction of one organ 
symbolizing that of another, the contractions of a distended 
bladder no doubt suggesting the contractions of the sexual 
organs under excitement.” 

There seems no occasion here to add to the subject’s 
own sagacious comments. This may be said to be predomi- 
nantly a vesical rather than an erotic dream, the sexual 
imagery being here a symbol of the real vesical tension. 
There was no real sexual excitement. 

Dream IV. October 7. “Two nights after the 
first October dream, I had one of slightly sexual character. 
There seemed to be no emotion experienced on my part. 
In the dream, my husband came to me and told me he 
could not endure this enforced abstinence, etc. I could 
remember very little of the dream when I awoke, except 
he seemed petulant rather than excited, and that it seemed 
impossible for us to be alone together, the house being full 
of people. The bladder in this case was but slightly dis- 
tended.”’ 

This is a wish-dream of simple type. It may be said 
to represent the erotic dreams in the earliest and most 
elementary form, not yet developed to any emotional 


activity. As is usual in dreaming the impediment to the 
fulfillment of the wish is disguised; the house full of people, 
in reality the womb filled by the child. 
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Dream V. October Il. “I had an_ interesting 
dream but unpleasant to remember and to tell. I was in 
a woman’s large tailoring establishment. Counters of 
woolen goods were displayed and a number of women were 
being fitted. I chose and had cut and tried on a black 
and white shepherd’s plaid of small pattern. 

“This place melted into an establishment, also full 
of women, which seemed conducted for the sexual grati 
fication of its customers. It had none of the character of 
a brothel and no Oriental atmosphere. It seemed as business 
like as the tailoring establishment. I saw but one of the 
women. I was led upstairs into a bedroom. On a wide 
bed was a man, small, withered and very like an automaton, 
who was evidently the property of the woman occupying 
the chamber. He was offered me, but I waved him aside, 
aying that I could not endure to have him near me, that 


his presence made me fairly ill. He therefore crouched, 
almost fell to pieces as though he were made of wood, in 
one corner of the bed. I should have said he was fully 
dressed, partly bald and made no effort to attract. The 


woman, who lay on the bed, was large of frame, but not 
coarse, neither young nor fair and certainly business-like. 
| felt or expressed an erotic desire. {Homosexual 
relations followed.] I at once awoke to find certain erotic 
physical manifestations such as might be due to pressure 
and the bladder much distended. 

“TI suppose it is folly to attempt an apology for such 


utter depravity as this dream would indicate. I realize | 
im not responsible for inherited tendencies and I believe 
we all have homosexual desires which might under certain 
circumstances be aroused. 


“Yet I have not cared much for the companionship of 
women and for close contact, never. No woman has ever 
been able to inform herself of any facts of my private life. 
The common and innocent intimacies of girlhood made 
little appeal, and confidences of older women have ever 


been detestable tome. Yet beauty in women makes a strong 
appeal and even on the stage has, | think, excited 
me sexually, and once, I am sure, off the stage. Usually, 


though, it is difficult for me to make a proper show of 
cordiality to women.” 
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The interesting feature of this dream is certainly the 


emergence of a homosexual element in an entirely normal 
subject who was quite unconscious of possessing any homo- 
sexual tendencies, tnougn a a girl she had cherished a 


passionate non-physical adoration for a woman. It has 
metimes been maintained that a homosexual dream 
llibly indicates a homosexual tendency. Careful obser- 
vation shows, however, that this is a rule to which there 
are many exception 
The opinion has long been held (Max Dessoir, etc. 


that the s« xual t nde ncies of children are undifferentiated, 


and a homosexual trace would be regarded by Freud as the 
revival of an infantile character. It is perhaps in favor of 
such an interpretation that the active and aggressive part 
played in this and some other of the dreams by the feminine 
dreamer is certainly a childish characteristic and has been 
noted by Bell and others as marking the sexual manifesta- 
tions of little girls. The subject herself clearly recognized 
this as true of her own childhood; she wrote: “It seems 
worth while to remark that in the dreams | have recorded 
I seem to take the aggressive part. [It was so in the sexual 
impulses of childhood. My clitoris then seemed a sort of 
penis with which I wished to act.”’ It may be recalled that 
even in her adolescent years the paper penis she once made 
and wore seemed to be an organ that belonged to herself. 

[ may add that the subject’s comments on this dream 
are entirely concordant with the attitude of a large number 
of reserved and feminine women, not only as regards the 
difficulty of intimacy with other women, but also as regards 
the sexual appeal of beauty in women. ‘This is not the 
manifestation of a homosexual impulse (although it is of 
course, strongly felt by inverted women) but is due to the 
fact that womanly beauty and grace have become the general 
symbol of sexual fascination, a symbol, therefore, by which 
women themselves are to some degrees affected, however 
normal they may be. In such a case the feminine onlooker 
may be said to be sympathetically excited by the emotions 
expressed, rather than carried away by any masculine 
desire to possess the person expressing these emotions; she 
identifies herself with the attractive woman and not with 


the man who desires that woman. 
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Dream VI. October 17. “| dreamed of riding 
in a motor car with a man of whom I am very fond. He 
does not attract me sexually in the least. 

‘“We were stopped by a common friend who is a musi- 
cian. I complained of a headache and the man with whom 
[ was riding drew my temples against his cheek, saying 


} 


this alwavs cured my headache. | was much embarrassed 


not care fo! the contact ol his fle n, althoug | felt | had 
liked it on other occasion 

““Apparently there was a period of dreaml leep 
before I found myself seated alot.e in a swing which 1 
uspended from our garden veranda. It has just occurred 
to me that I have spent many evenings in thi winging 
eat with the man I| was with in the dream motor car 
lhe connection did not strike m until now. The dream 
was very fantastic. I rocked gently in the swing and 
urinated, the water forming a fine spray which whirled 
as fountains sometimes do. ‘The spray went far away 
from me and there wa omething ethereal about it, for 


| remarked it did not in the least wet my clothes. My skirt 
eemed to open out in a flowerlike manner to allow the 
fine stream and mist to play.” 

This dream (which opens with an association between 


riding and headache not uncommon in dreaming interest 
ingly illustrates the frustrated or accessory part frequently 
played In thi subject’s dreams by men other than het 
husband. Slight physical contact is initiated with the 
friend, leading to a sense of embarrassment which is attrib 
uted to the presence of another friend. ‘The erotx proc 
now developed the friend still playing a part, now becom 
latent by the introduction of the swing. Theactofsw inging 
actually tends in some cases to produce sexual excitement 
] 
‘ 


and (as I long since pointed out) swings are associated with 


erotic festivals in various parts of the world. We know, 
moreover, that the present subject, even in her adolescent 
days, would awake from erotic dreams finding her body 

rhvthmic movement. We hazard little, therefore, in con 


cluding that the swing is here an erotic symbol. But the 


process carried still further. The rhymthi motion of 
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irination here sprang, as is often the « 

ical imt ul eS, Voreover, | am acquainted with cases 
which normal men, when the sexual orgasm is occurring 

g sleep, dream that they are urinating, and that the 
irinary stream is of great volume and force, although these 
men have no sexual association with the act of urination 
in waking life. (In this dream we see, too, that the urinary 
tream had a forcible and fountain-like character, which 


+ 


perhaps serve to support the contention of Sadger that 


he urinary stream furnished the idea for fountains.) We 

w, moreover, that our present subject in early life 

elt a profound and quasi-sexual interest in urination. It 

reasonable to suppose that that interest here reappears, 

and the reason tor its reappearance may not be obscure; 

aint sexual emotion aroused by the male companion 

in the motor car is thus enabled to discharge itself S} mbol- 
ically, without moral reproach. 

ee here a process the reverse to that displayed in 

Dream III. In the earlier dream the sexual imagery may be 





regarded as a symbol evoked by the vesical impulse; in the 
later dream the urinary imagery is a symbol evoked by 
the sexual impulse. This relationship between the two 


spheres, of which either may be primary, corresponds 


exactly with what we know of the sexual and vesical activi- 
tir and their mutual relationships during waking life. 


It is a fact that in young girls sexual tension is sometimes 
relieved by urination. 

\t the end of the month the subject writes: “* This 

es the account of erotic dreams for October. At about 

the period of menstruation, I suffered considerably from 

inflamed ovaries and congestion and nervousness, but the 

dream of the 17th shows the only depression noted in my 


Dream VII. December 16. “I dreamed I saw a 
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.erely germinal in waking life developed in sleeping life 


thus enabled to enjoy her own beauty to the utmost, 
without scruple or reserv: 
There were no further dreams in December or indeed 
iny unquestionably erotic dreams at all during the remainder 
f the pregnancy. “I have been awakened many time 
by pressure from a full bladder,” the subject wrote toward 


the end of December, “but the dreams have not occurred. 


] ] dines : ] 1 ° 
[ am glad to know that writing them does not induce their 
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greater frequency.” At this time the subject was becoming 
more disinclined for the effort of writing. Most of her time 
was now spent lying down. She also, for the first time, 
became vaguely apprehensive of danger in the termination 
of the pregnancy. 

The last dream recorded was not regarded by the 
subject as belonging to the erotic series atall. I have thought 
best, however, to include it, as opinions may differ on this 
point. 

Dream VIII. January 23. “I dreamed of walking 
in a garden enclosed by a wall. There was but little shrub- 
bery. A naturalist and his assistant were collecting speci- 
mens and it was assumed that I should assist them. The 
impressions of our work are vague. After a time I saw 


snakes of the usual size with their heads against the wall 


where green things grew. The bodies extended into the 
clear spaces and they lay straight and still with stiff, pointed 
tails. I was expected to pick them up and place them in 
jars which the men carried for that purpose. This I could 


not summon courage to do. I excused myself, saying, ‘ But 
my father could do it. He did not mind picking them up 
by the tails at all.’ Then I awoke. I do not know whether 
I arose and drank a glass of water or whether I merely 
thought of doing so. At any rate, I fell asleep at once again 
and dreamed of taking up a glass to drink which, instead 
of water, was filled with a thin, writhing snake. 

“The intestinal disturbance was marked. For some 
days I had been troubled — due, perhaps, to warm weather 
and my own increasing inactivity with intestinal indiges- 
tion accompanied by slight headaches and loss of appetite. 
Disliking particularly at the present time to resort to drugs, 
I concluded, after the dream, to do so and since then: I 
have been perfectly well. 

**An interesting incident of the dream is the allusion 
to my father, who has been for some years dead. When 
I was, I think, eleven, possibly twelve, he was one evening 
about sunset working in his garden. I was going from him 
into the house. He called he had something for me, and, 
turning, I saw a long angleworm which he had hung across 


his forefinger. I shuddered and ran from him, crying hyster- 
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ically for a long time. I believe I then realized that my 
. former childish admiration and interest in snakes and worms 

id turned to loathing. It is odd that an event of twenty- 
; three or four years ago should be so casually referred to 
“7 la dream.”’ 

It may be added, however, that this definite revival 
a forgotten incident from childhood supports the con- 
, clusion, suggested by some of the earlier dreams, that we 
ive here been frequently concerned with the re-emergence 

f infantile ways of thought and feeling. 
**[ have come to think,’”’ the subject continues, “‘that 
testinal disturbances, in women at least, tend to arouse 
erotic thoughts, if not erotic dreams, just as bladder pressure 
eems to do. From personal experience and inquiries put 
, » others, I believe there is a connection between snake 
dream and intestinal indigestion. | think that women 
j ve these oftener than men. | have more than once 
ndered if the snakes seen in dreams caused by indigestion, 
! are not really the intestines made visible. This idea | 
: d considered too fantastic to speak of to any one until 
: | he ard of autoscopy -) | had, however, had no snake dre am 
ir [ should think more than a year, and certainly 


ae) 


tt during the last nine months. 
It is noteworthy that though the subject thus associ 
ted indigestion with snake visions, and both with eroti« 


in pul es, 1t neve! crossed het mind that this dream might 
be erotic. Yet the dream has in it imagery the stiff 


nakes that are to be put into jars, and the emotional 


excitement accompanying this operation which suggest 


a sexual significance. 


SCUEESTINIUNI ie Hic 


1] 


\s the subject in this case happened to be specially 
| 


interested lI! 


; 1 the psychic significance of the snake, it may 
; be worth while to quote some of her experiences and feeling 
; in this connection. “That the phallus in the proc of 
d erection is like the swelling of an angry adder,” she wrote, 
‘I suppose eve rybody has suggested. It urprises me, how 
ever, to find no mention of the resemblance between the 
a movements of the serpent and of a woman in the transport 
‘ of the sexual embrace. The movement f the Oriental 
4 dances, which have for their object the stirring of th 
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passions, must suggest these sinuous movements of the 
reptile and, to tl ( w] have seen nakes mating. tne 


entire enwrapping ol the man by the woman must at once 


occur. 

“IT had a dream, years ago, which seems to me signifi- 
cant. I saw a woman lying on the floor of the palace of 
an Oriental king. She was endeavoring to arouse the passion 


of her lord, who sat in a remote part of the hall. Slowly, 


] 
} 


by twisting her body one way and another, she worked het 


way toward him, while he bent toward her, hypnotized 


by her sensuous grace. I have thought there is a certain 
resemblance to the perfect stillness of the serpent before 
the strike and the attitude of a woman who is being wooed. 
Suddenly she darts out her arms and smothers the man in 


her embrace. 


} 


“T have for long pondered over what seems to be 
evident, the growth of the fear of serpents with the coming 
of puberty. I remember, when about six years old, of 
thinking snakes were pretty, and once, finding one dead 
in the road, offering to pick it up and pet it, but an old man, 
who was my walking companion, told me it would not be 


dead until sunset, which mystery’ added another fascina- 


tion. I cannot trace my change of feeling, but the horror 


of crawling things grew upon me until it obsessed me. When 
[ was about eleven, I had hysterics because an angleworm 
was held up to view. Snakes haunted my dreams and | 
suffered tortures at the thought of them. I was told that 
this horror would be diminished if I ever killed one and 
this I managed to accomplish when I was about eighteen. 
When I found how easily they were disposed of, I did 
somewhat overcome my loathing, and now, when meeting 
them in a state of nature, I am little affected. I am made 
almost ill, however, if they writhe. Just darting about, 
a bright spot of color amidst the green, they seem a part 
of the serene landscape.” 

‘hese remarks by a single subject may alone suffice to 
show that the question of the psychic significance of the 
snake is somewhat complex. To assume that whenever 
the snake image recurs to the mind we are in the presence 


of a symbol of the phallus reveals a crude and childish 
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The ibject believed that the dream of July 

19 w t nenstrual date. That, nowever, 
ild ree be the Case [here seems, howe ver, to be 
ugh menstrual periodicity, for, putting aside October, 
dream occurred every month. But the interval is not 


regular, and October, with its four dreams, flagrantly contra- 


licts any menstrual rules. It is interesting to note, however, 
that non OT the ()ctober qareams were accompanied by 
trong excitement or orgasm, the periodic sexual storm 


1aving been, as it were, broken up on this occasion. 


On the whole it would seem that a tendency to menstrual 
periodicity is a real influence in the causation of these erotic 


7 | . . . . 
dreams. But we are clearly concerned with a periodic nisus 


7 


which is easily deflected. Its existence, therefore, by no 


means puts other causative factors out of court. 

I. It will have been observed that in my comments 
on these dreams I have regarded them as presenting images 
which are frequently symbolic of the physical sexual phenom- 
ena arousing or accompanying the dream. To many this 


may seem a hazardous if not altogether unjustifiable pro- 


I have elsewhere’ argued, with copious illustrations, 
that dreaming is necessarily symbolic. That is to say that 
the conditions under which consciousness acts during sleep 
make it impossible for any stimulus reaching consciousness 
from within or from without to be perceived, directly and 
immediately, for what itis. The rich store of mental imagery 
is drawn upon to supply sleeping consciousness with an 


| 

image which appears to correspond to the unrecognizable 
° | 
' 


lich is knocking at the door 


stimulus, somatic or psychic, whi 
of the brain. The birds’ song evokes the image of an orches- 
tral concert; the laboring respiration leads to ideas of 
rhythmic flight; a breath of cold air suggests a mountain 
ascent. All these images are symbols which mirror and 
represent actual facts. It is of such symbols that dreaming 
is made up, for even psychic stimuli — the wishes and fears 


and other emotional impulses which surge in to sleeping 





consciousness — act in precisely a similar way. 
We cannot, however, play at random with our symbols. 


The World of Dreams, passin 
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If we wish to be on sure ground we must proceed from the 
ts to the symbols, and not from the symbols to the facts. 
latter course may merely lead us into a fantasmagori 
rid from which science is banished. Let us be sure of 
uur facts; then we may perhaps be able to recognize the 
mbols. Otherwise we may be liable to assume that all 
eaming is symbolic of the digestive process, or the re spira- 


ry process, or the vesical process, or of any other organi 


process it will most likely be the sexual which happens 

to interest us. Dreams are, there can be little doubt. 
iat ak ; 

mbolic of all these and any other physiological and emo- 


tional process, but of which process, in any given case, we 
cannot be sure unless we have evidence that there is special 
ganic activity present at the time. If we go beyond this 
firm ground we enter the sphere of undemonstrable (though 
t necessarily unprofitable) speculation. 
That is why, in interpreting these dreams, I have hesi 
ited to assume that the imagery exhibits any v ical o1 
il symbolism unless there was ground to believe that 
uch activity was really present at the time. That, al 
why I have left open the question of the erotic symbolism 


the snake dream. This seems a sound and reasonabl 


ition, which no extravagance of symbolic interpreta 
tion we may chance to have heard of, should lead us t 

ibandon. 
} 


If. Another preliminary point is the nature of th 


ranic sexual process accompanying these dreams. The 


ibject was fairly explicit on this point, and there seem 
to have been some degree of physical excitement in nearl) 


every dream, with the almost certain exception of the final 


1ake dream. In some cases the subject definitely note 
that there was orgasm on awakening. But the dreame1 
herself, whose powers of self-observation were considerable, 
had no belief in the possibility of sexual satisfaction for 
a woman during sleep. “I believe | am safe in drawing thi 
conclusion,” she wrote with special reference to the first 
dream of this series, “that a woman is never satisfied by 
a sexual dream, while a man may be.” This is by no mean 
an isolated personal experience. Many women, having 


full experience of sexual satisfaction in normal coitus during 
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waking life, are emphatic in stating that the sexual excite- 


ment of sleep fails to pr duce sexual satisfaction and seems 


usually to be only a manifestation of sexual desire. No 
absolute law can here be laid down. If orgasm is really 
occurring as the dreamer awakes, and the phenomena 
experienced certainly indicate that this is sometimes the 
cast it is dificult not to believe that some relief of sexual 


tension has taken place. 

It seems evident, however, that while the autoerotic 
experience of men during sleep is sometimes depressing 
and unsatisfactory, it is still more difficult for a woman to 
achieve spontaneous sexual satisfaction during sleep. That 
indeed is a conclusion that might almost have been antici- 
pated. The conditions required for detumescence in men, 
when once tumescence has been attained, are simple and 
involve little more than such pressure as may easily occur 
during sleep. But in women they are much more complicated 
and much more difficult to secure during sleep, while the 
psychic compensation for their absence involves a halluci- 
natory effort which must often be incomplete or perverse. 

This seems to explain why it is that in some cases 
women tend to become charged to a dangerous degree with 
accumulated sexual energy. It also explains why in hysteria, 
ancient and modern, the nocturnal erotic experiences of 
women have often taken on a bizarre and perverted form 
rare or unknown in men. 

III. Itisnotablethat these dreams express the inhibited 
erotic needs of the subject very clearly. She is, on principle, 
without the sexual satisfaction which is at other times 
habitual and of which her temperamental need is strong. 
This condition of things is translated into the clearest 
imagery inher dreams. They represent the gradual approach 
towards the gratification of an organic erotic wish. Such 
dreams are sometimes termed of the “infantile” type. 
It may be that this term is not altogether felicitous. No 
doubt infantile dreams are emphatically of such a type. 
But under normal and healthy conditions are not adult 


dreams so, also? In proportion as they are not so, it may 
fairly be argued, that is not due to the fact that they are 


adult rather than infantile, but to the accident that they 
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liable to such dreams, and also occasionally to nocturnal 
erotic excitement. In his interpretation of these dreams, 
) 


Sut it is notable 


Rank doubtless shows much insight. | 
that when vesical and erotic elements come together in 
the same or successive dreams, Rank always assumes, 
without question, that it is the erotic impulse which is 
primary, and the vesical impulse secondary. He makes 
painfully ingenious and complicated efforts to prove that 
the vesical elements in such dreams are symbolically erotic 
and without any true vesical source. Now this assumption 
is quite out of place. Observation in waking life shows that 
either the vesical or the erotic stimulus may be primary, 
and that when either is set up, the other tends to follow. 
Sexual tension leads to vesical excitement and vesical tension 
leads to sexual excitement, both paths of nervous action 
being specially marked in women. This relationship of 
the two centers seems evidently to be maintained during 
sleep. If we are in doubt as to which is primary, it is 
important to determine whether the vesical distention 
was slight or considerable. If the amount of urine is large 
and the pressure exerted by the bladder considerable, 
there is a‘presumption that the vesical stimulus was primary. 
If, on the other hand, the distension of the bladder was 
scarcely considerable enough to account for the impulse to 
urinate, there is a presumption that the erotic impulse 
was primary, and the vesical activity merely secondary. 
This is a fairly safe criterion. We cannot apply it to Rank’s 
dreamer because, usually, beyond stating that on awakening 
she had to go “‘auf die kleine Seite,” she gives no information 
concerning the state of her bladder. The subject in my 
series of dreams, although not asked to be precise on this 
point, frequently gives a helpful clue as to the amount of 
the vesical distension. In many cases, it would appear, 
vesical tension was primary. If we may assume that it 
was so also in Rank’s subject, then some of the dreams for 
which he has sought far-fetched interpretation may be 


simply and naturally explained. 


It is important for the right understanding of the 


vesical significance of these dreams to bear in mind that, 
notwithstanding the large part which vesical interests 
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ayed in the subject’s consciousness, there was neve1 any 
lefinite urolagnic perversion. She fails to present the vesical 
pe of sexuality, or compensated sexuality, which Sadger 
ias entitled “‘urethrai eroticism.”’ In persons of this type 
here has usually been nocturnal enuresis weet elias until 


at least the age of five, which contributes to concentrate 


1: ' 
is peculiar pleasure experienced 


ttention on the urinary function; in these cases not only 
1in connection with urination, 
yut this pleasure is cultivated for its own sake; moreover, 
his state of mind, which in early life may exist in some 

oe 


degree without being abnormal, tends to be prolonged 


\ 
a , 
veyond puberty and adolescence, and the normal devel- 


pments of psycnic s¢ xuality concomitantly tend to re main 
ae ‘ 4 . : ‘ ee 

az latively in the Dac kground. Sadger has admirably de- 

scribed this vesical type of mentality, which is specially 


] 


apt to occur in women, and | could bring forward a case 


} 
} 


7 1 11 *11 > ] : -- 
which well illustrates the type. But it ought to be fairly 


} 


] 


lear that none of the essential traits of abnormal vesical 
exuality, or, as I should like to be able to call it, abnormal 
‘vesicality” (for 1 regard the psychic im] yulse in such a 
ase rather as the compensatory substitute of sexuality 
han as itself definitely sexual), are to be met with in the 
resent subject. She revealed, indeed, in childhood a 


ighly deve loped vesical life which to some extent persisted 


in the psychic background throughout life. But it was 


never deliberately cultivated such cultivation being 
marked in persons of the vesical type and, moreover, 
it was from adolescence altogether dominated and subor- 
dinated by a strong asia anid impulse which during 


( 


y 


he whole of adult life found adequate satisfaction. 
V. The element of phallus-fetichism in the subject’s 


‘arly experiences and in her erotic dreams may need com- 


ment. Phallus-fetichism is not usually pronounced in 


women — less so, in my observation, than in male invert 


; : ° ° . -_T 
and it seems ratner rare aS a sexual manifestation in child- 


hood, when sexual desire is not very definitely localized. 
[The explanation here is to be found in the fairly obvious 


fact that in the present case the phallus-fetichism of child- 





hood was not really sexual at all, but a vesical manifesta- 


ion. The subject knew nothing of the phallus as the organ 
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experienced a passionate devotion to a woman friend. It 
. . | . , ' 
annot, theretore, be taken as certain that the homosexual 
‘ a] . _ ~ ce 3 : a. 8 +) 
element in the dream 1S accidental: it 1S quit kelly that 


e was a streak of infantile sexuality, such, indeed, as 
kreud regards as the general rule, though in actual life 
become definitely formulated as a conscious 
e. It is easy to observe how often in these 


reams the dreamer is brought back to facts and emotional 


attitudes of infantile and pubertal life, as in the phallus- 
fetichism, the aggressive sexual attitudes, the almost for- 


itten memory embe died in the snake dream. 


In this, so far as I know, unique record of the auto- 


erotic manifestations of sleep during pregnancy, we have 

what may probably be regarded as a fairly typical example 

of erotic dreams in a normal and healthy woman with fully 

developed sexual emotions. We see how such dreams tend 
I 

to begin in a correct and conventional manner; we see how 


an attractive man who in real life has made no conscious 
impression on the subject may glide into the dream with 
faint, opscure amorous suggestion: we see how a pre cession 


of symbols may present the underlying sexual process in 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERI 
CAN PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincton, May, 1913 
BY JAMES J. PUTNAM, M.D. 


THINK the pious hope was present in the minds of the 
founders of this society, of whom I had the honor to be 


one, that it would bring together men of various shades 


of opinion, and that the meetings would act as a sort 

f clearing house for their views. We should come in at 
ne door as Doctors A and B, and Professor C, each a little 

suspicious of the other, as not sound in the true faith, and 
march out of the other door, arm in arm, with all differ- 
ences washed away, and accepting without demur the esti- 


mates of value of our various propositions which timely 


discussion had brought to light, and which the presiding 
officer, with a few eloquent words, had made clear just 
as if we had been so many checks on banks in Toronto, 


Philadelphia and Boston, whose denominators had been 
made common by the cashier. 

This is a splendid vision, but one never to be realized 
except in part. Harmony is a hard bird to catch. I re- 
ceive every now and then, for example, a letter from my 
adored friend, Dr. X, in which he expresses the wish that 
before discussing each other’s work (by which he means, of 
course, before I discuss his work) each of us should strive to 
get an adequate idea of what the other’s opinions really are. 
But alas! To get such an idea would mean not alone con- 
scientious reading of certain papers, but also that we should 
get into one another’s physical and mental skin; that I, for 


example, should acquire Dr. X’s identical “apperceptive 
mass”; and alas, I have no fairy godmother who would 
secure me that. 

Is, then, the harmony situation hopeless? By no 
means; and for one reason, because beyond the planes of 
thought on which we now differ, there are broader planes 
of thought on which we could stand together and agree. 


| propose to take advantage of my position to suggest such 
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course, mean to deny that psychoanalysts practically 


] o1 ld , ] 1 ° 3 
tuay true causes; they could not deal with personal re- 
nships and acts without doing so; but they transcend 
this purpose, without knowing it, the scientific law of 


[t is also fairly obvious, and has been pointed out a 
ind times, that this scheme of relativity, force, and 
law, II the sense of natural science, is al best l working 
ncept. The principle is a very interesting one from this 
tandpoint, when the true meaning of concept is understood. 
For a concept is something more than a working hypothesis; 
it proves, when investigated, to imply a turning in of the 
mind upon itself, summarizing the process through which 
, 


irrived at a given conclusion. This is a self-active pro- 


cess, 1n which the mind appears at once as subject and 


Looked at in this way, I say, the doctrine of relativity 
f{ great interest as showing a form of mental activity 
which is valid up toa certain point. But from the stand- 
yoint of universal applicability this doctrine is not valid, 
ince, under it, not only chance, but, as I have said, causal- 


ity and spontaneity would disappear from the armamentarium 


of the psychologist and the student of evolution, and the 
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stand in relation to the total scheme of the univers« 
what 1 Le that he 1s a thinking, feeling, and acting 

I eehas ] | | A oan na 
creature i \ it he does when he thinks, Teeis, and acts 
1 11 1 1 
(bviou | in Only pass rapidly ver the problem 
re at sta! imply naming most of them, mainly with the 


purpose of making a confession of my own faith. It is an 
interesting tact tnat the majority ot these old, but at the 
present day, too little familiar, opinions lie so close to those 


which every man instinctively accepts, that to pass trom the 


latter to the former involves rather a willingness on the pari 
fz} to be con 1ne 1. the overcoming ot an internal resis- 


1} 


tance, than the acquiescence in a difficult demonstration. 
[s it true, for example, that the law of relativity is really hel 


to be of universal application, or in any wise valid as a means 


of explaining the origin and maintenance of the systems of 


I 
1 1 


forces of which it treats. Is it not probable that every 


thinking man would long since have gone over to the doc- 


trine of a self-moving source of energy, even with its feared 
and hated corollaries of “‘God, freedom, and immortality,” 


it not been for the possibility of juggling with the word 


rce’’, in a way that appeared to relieve the intolerableness 
of a purely mechanistic, deterministic scheme. “Force” 
might, it seemed, mean anything, — even freedom, if one 


did not speak the object word aloud,— and yet show itself as 


subservient as matter, to the technical demands of rela- 


+ 


tivity. Thus Freud, Ferenczi,’ and many of their co-workers 
appeal constantly to the “volition” of their patients, and 
do not hesitate to exert their own, and yet would fain make 
the law of the conservation of energy as dominant in the 
mental world as it is supposed to be [and is not] in the phys- 
ical world 

In his recent interesting article on “‘Animism, Magic 
and All-powerfulness of Thought,” Freud describes in a 
thoroughly acceptable manner the progress of the free, self- 
active human soul, studying its own processes and rising 
from level to level on the wings of conscious introspection, 


then damns all this exhibition of vital energy by saying 


[ refer t i it t e€ opinion f Prince, Freud, Ferenczi ar Jung 
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e1lg ten I! -V1S1 ed cientific tl nker turns 


t But « geous as he was, his very courage and 
entil entiousness proved, | think nis enemies 

He 1 e them into great block images, placed them in his 
Vn patil nd could not ee the truth because of them. 

Freud is in similar case, as regards his delusive belief in 


. - a . - es 1 
ents in tavor of animism and for my part, I think he 
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fails t grasp the truesigninicance of self-activity in ordet 


t ee, aitel reading them, that that time-honored doctrine 


Ferenczi goes still further, perhaps, than Freud, in the 
sitiveness of his rejection of any spontaneous, self-re- 
newing impulse, as even a partial explanation of evolutionary 


progress. Everything with him is “pressure from without,”’ 


the forced necessity to adapt himself to given conditions on 
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F more. William James, in spite of his unwillingness to com- 


mit himself to any system of unity, and his preference for at 
agnostic pluralism as the best ally of honesty, a serted 
himself repeatedly in favor of “‘attention” as a real force, 

ntributed by the person who thus, in attention, exert 
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his will and creat energy. Many psychologists and stu 


2 ents of human progr in the art accept the ime view 
1 . 1 11 : 
1 this view represents, not simply a good-natured hypot! 


~ hea. 


| if true anywhere, it must, either in its own or an analogou 


true everywhere. It must happen, in the cou! 


crete. 


Ol time, that the recognition ot seli-ac¢ live energy as a pa tial 
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oe nie 
factor will surely lead to its recognition as t 
factor in human life and progress. All the “vitalisti 
theori s tend eventually toward on goal. 
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Within a few weeks I have read the account of some 
"as 
interesting experiments, by Professor Henslow’ of London, 
on the self-modification of plants under changed conditions, 


gy “ene 
om which I venture to quote the concluding paragraph: 


| ble t t lant adaptat vithout seeing 

tl at the y are all purt and the question arises, W hat the, 

to sav, instigator of these objects? It is certain that the lifeless 

phy sical forces which work them out with lifeless matter of plant 

food cant No force cat rect itself, and something more 

required to make ‘ blind’ forces so act on * blind’ matter as 

to build up purposeful structures in response to external influences. 

That ‘something’ is Life As Sir A. H. Church says, there is a 

‘Directivity . life, which lie at the root of the question: Or, 
as Sir Oliver Lodge phrases it, ‘Life is the Director of forces 


But greater even than life, in the organic sense, is sel 
activity, which underlies both life and mind. 

It is significant that within recent times, mathemati 
the science of scie nces, has been shown to be the equi alent 
of logic. But logic is the study of the modes in which the 
mind, observant of itself, and withdrawing itself from the 
needs of particular experiences, discovers the laws of its 
own functioning. Here we have self-activity in its purest 
form, the form with which every psychologist should make 
himself familiar before he studies it in the less pure forms 
of daily experience. 

With mathematics shown to be dependent on self- 
activity, and evolution shown to be dependent on self- 


activity, there will be nothing for it but for us to study, in 


all its other bearings, this enormously important principle. 
One other comment I must make, with regard to the 
results of the failure to make this study, on the part of one 
f the group of able men with whom I have long been 
desirous, and am still desirous, to affiliate myself. I refer 
to Dr. C. G. Jung, whose elaborate work on the broader 
bearings of the libido-problem has attracted so much notice. 

No one familiar with the evidence for self-activity in 
its various bearings, and especially with the view that the 
mind is capable of acting—must continually act—as subject 

British Review, March, 1913 

“Mathematics, Prof. C. J. Keyser, Columbia Univ 
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BY L. E. EMERSON, PH.D. 
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N actual psychoanalysis is always far more complex 
and persistently difficult than one is led to suppose 
by the smooth account of the abstract theory. 


The present case is no exception. But as one aim 


this report is to be as concrete as possible, that is an ad- 
Vantage. 
Most serious traumas have been revealed. There re- 


mains, however, to show their far-reaching effects; and to 
show also the nature of the present conflict. The present 
conflict is one of the most important aspects of the psycho- 


neurosis from the point of view of therapeutics 


Before entering upon the final stage of the analysis 
however, it will be well, I think, to recapitulate, in brief, 
chronologically, the psycho-sexual traumas and childhood 


habits, the repression of which caused the hy steria. 


AGI TRAUMA 


] 


Masturbated by father and probable beginning of in- 


cestuous relations with brother. 


10 Sexually assaulted and masturbated by two men in 
woods. 

13 Sexually assaulted by a neighbor. 

1s Seduced by lover. 

19 Mother’s confession. 

23 Solicited by father. 


To this must be added the childhood habits which con- 
tribute to the present conflict. The patient began to mas- 
turbate herself about the same age her father masturbated 


her. She said it was just alter. At about this time the 
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patient also be gan to have Irequ nt incestuous relations with 
P 1] ° . j 
ier Drothner. And, finally, the patient aid the return of the 


convulsions, for relief of which she came to me, were pr 
ceded by her father’s coming into her room one day, making 


1c! 


exually expressive movements and offering tO pay | 
money if she woulc | She was terrib] 
frightened and drove 


let him do as he liked. \ 
him out of her room. That night, she 
aid, her convulsions returned, after a remission of two years 


lowing her mother’s death. 
With these facts in mind we will now 


; 
ric lude the 


\ 
nalvsis. In this connection the following dream is lg- 


‘I was going from place to place trying to forget, but | 


couldn’t, as it seemed as if every one knew some way. I got 
discouraged, so took my life. Then it was as if I traveled 
1 long ways and went through a lot of trouble | don’t 

ww what. \t last it seemed | gyot to the end and asked 
ome one where | was. They said it was heaven. The n 
| went in search for mother. I found her. I asked het 

[ had done right; she said yes. Just then it seemed as if 


me one separated us and put fire between us, and said 


[ could go by that I could be with her. I wouldn’t after 
that have anything to do with her, but turned and went with 
this person.” 

During the same night she had a second dream: 

“| dreamed my promise was taken away from mesothat 
| was free to talk as | wished. I was really happy. I woke 
ip then and decided to talk everything out; then I went to 
leep and when I woke up again I couldn’t speak.” Thi 
iphonia lasted a day. 

The patient said that the previous afternoon she had 
written out what her mother had told her and was thinking 
whether she should give it to me ornot. At the next inte: 
view the following dream was reported: The patient and 
her mother were swimming together in dirty water. There 
was fresh, clean water in the distance which she was trying 
to reach, but her mother kept trying to drag her down. 
Later in the night she dreamed she was a pure girl. 

The vomiting has continued, though not sobadly. There 
have been no auditory hallucinations for two days, but this 








. ° a1 sa° 
rning the patient heard her mother Calling 


night ight she was in heaven with he 
yrotne She tried hard, she aid, to get out 
minute he gave up try ing she merged back. 
wanted to vO insane. She wanted to die. 


+ *4 } 


before while in a dream-like state she bit badly 


finger. ‘The morning of the interview she bit 
needle and accidentally swallowed the blunt e1 
\t the next interview the patient told the 


ther contession. Phi seemed somewnat 


he next day, however, the patient came t 


geht arm bandage d: she had bitten herself bac 
times during the night. This suggested a tra 
which had previously not been suspected. 

ming revealed considerable capacity fo 


| 


; 


cruelty, though here, of course, directed ag 


Che masochistic significance of this will be 
later. ‘The patient told me that when she wa 
in a fit of anger she tore all of her father’s s] 
She said she often wanted to kill him, and hac 
y it would be to do so with a knife, pistol or 
time he cut holes in her father’s por kets so 
money. She started to set the house on fire 
Once she had cotton soaked in oil, and took it 
room and lighted it, but then put it out. 
mother confessed her sexual sins to her she k 
ighted lamp. They thought it was acciden 
14 


r) 
I 


to relieve her. 
» me with het 
{iy four o1 five 


‘ f ] 
it Of Charactel 


much clearet1 


about fifteen, 
lirts to piece 


1 the yuught how 


] 


» several time 

to her father’s 
Just after her 
noe ked OVer a 


tal. she said 


m ; ‘ 1 
1e couldn’t make me understand how cruel and revengeful 


he used to feel, and does now, at times. 

At the next interview the patient said she 
1 | 
is i 


lf. She related the three following sign 


1) She dreamed she and her brother agreed t 


had not bitten 
ificant dreams 


Oo take poison 
] 


together. She took hers, but he did not take his, and she 


} 


reproached him, because, she said, he was the 


only one he 


ever loved, and now he had failed her. She woke thinking 


he wa dy ing. 2 In the next dream she th 
voing to heaven, « limbing a long flight of stair 


said she must see hell, and they started down 


] 


uugnht she was 


Finally she 
} 


rot there and was being shown around by a guide. Then he 


stairs. After 
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va qaisgustead with het ell): ne knew the meaning 
nancy dream, and all together, this was too mt 
! } aw 4 one was easily brought to conscl 


ver, DY a nurse giving her some water. 
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7 
When I asked her if she knew one of the symptoms « 
gnancy, she said, “* Yes, vomiting.” ‘Then she remen 
F DCre he ha | dreamed omething about pregnancy, and 
by, during the night, and again when asleep in the morning 
. rit l day he aid she had dreamed he had a baby. The 
: next night he dreamed he Wa with Di k. her lover, and the 
wing night she dreamed again of pregnancy She now 
‘5 remembered that when she saw her lover for the last time 
F her friend’s hou e, hea ked her what she wa roing to d 


] 1 


Ww he was pregnant. He used this aS an argument 


1 
++ 


} | 


apaAiil 
vas pregnant. She said, “‘It kind of seems as if the 


‘ | | | 
togetnel | know what | 


Cc Was, and 


“or 
he was pregnant, he often dreamed s| 


‘fc j » 1 
4 wake terrified and trembling, sick all over. She used 


r mother, in roundabout ways, to find out, if sh 





1 b 1 ] 
they draw together, only I can’t get how they wor 


4 , 
aid made me dream tha 


Im an 


1 


empt to pel uade her to let him have hi Way with he 
rain. She was terribly frightened, and denied that he 


aream 


j 1° } : j . 1] . 
1 something to do with what Dick told me. I think 
ne, then | think of the othe A and it kind ol eem a l 


a ; : ; , 
know it is that because my stomach 1s all upset now thinking 


The next day she re memb« red that after Di k told he 








; , , , , 

VM lid tell Dut ne notner alway voided thi 

| t | f tin iat } nitine 1 hy , y 
Ip N l ( i clated Vom iy with preg- 
maincy Wa tne summer bDetore she first came tl me, when a 
. ; marned friend her scat? _ nal awl 
ung mar»rriea riend of hers was visiting er and Was SICK 
told er why. one added, It does seem like a wish 


and a dream, what Dix iN said. pregnancy and i DaDV, all 
up, and I can’t connect it up. he next day every- 


thing was clear to her. After dinner she was dozing in a 


, , . . , , . 

" when 1t came Over her that what she was dreaming was: 
ee : : 

being ft nant. Then she remembered that after Dick 

1 hay: he tl rt } l, ] ] ly lar | ' ' ] ] 

iccused fe she thought of what had already happened and 


uught she might as well have a babv anywa\ , and so began 
, : 


: ; 1] 
wishing and hoping she would. 


Now comes the conscious struggle, the present confnmiict, 


I 


emphasized by Jung. Che dream of the next night show 
this. ‘The patient saw her mother in the sky and started to 
. 3 , , , , 
e toward her. \s sne rose she had to Keep dropping 
ot ' rm ,* ' bs a " . 
ys to get higner. Che things sne seemed to de dropping 
vere the things she had been through and done. Finally, 


he came to a cloud and had to drop something, but woke 


trying, tor she couldn’t seem to le vo. Later, she dreamed 
he was in the woods. ‘There was a great bowl, hewn out of 
granite. She had a big fire in it and was burning snake 


when suddenly one jumped out and into her mouth. She 
woke trying to get it out. She was very sick and vomited. 
She had been sutkh ing her thumb. The next night he woke 
three or four times as she was just about to masturbate 
just had, she did not know which). She now acknowl- 
edge d hav ing masturbated a great deal late ly. She said she 


had been sick all the morning, nauseated by her failure. 


| i 
“I’m discouraged, and deep down in my heart | don’t want 


ec dre amed she was 


to try,” was her final cry. That night s! 
cutting herself up. She cut off her hands, legs, body, etc. 
““It seemed as if | was two people,” she said, “‘and I was 
lying on the table, yet I was standing there cutting myself 
up.’ She woke as she was chopping her body into bits. 

The following night she dreamed of destroying herself. 
‘“*It seemed as if I came out of myself and tried in a number 
of ways to get rid of my old self.” (1) She tried to cut 


herself up, but could make no impression on the body 


a a 
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she tried to set fire to the bod) with a torch, but it 
would not burn; (3) then she tried to drown herself, but the 
bod} would float, so she got a boat and brought it to shore, 
nd (4) tried to bury it, but could not dig deep enough, o1 


fast enough, because the earth Kept filling in. hen she 
\ few days later, the vomiting being much improved, 


and no other new symptoms manifesting themselves, the 


patient was disc harged. 


I. CONFLICT 


“All psychoneurotic symptoms . . . must be taken a 


wish-fulfilments of the unconscious. . . . The symptom i 
not merely the expr ion of a realized unconscious wish, 


1t it must be joined by another wish from the foreconscious 
which is fulfilled by the sam ymptom, so that the symp- 


¢ 
conflicting y stems. ... The determination not derives 
: cool : . . 1 
from the unconscious is, as far as I can see, invariably a 


tream ot thought in reaction against the unconscious wish 


Conflict, then, according to Freud, is the situation out 

which arise hy teria. Is this the ituation in the pr ent 
That it is can hardly be open to doubt. From th« 

{ yf view « 

rly understandable. So with the convulsions; beating 


self-punishment,” the biting becom« 


the head upon the floor, tearing out the hair, etc.. here 


elf-inflicted punishment that satisfies at the same time 
the overwhelming desire for sexual satisfaction. Here we 
have concrete material similar to that from which Freud 

deduced the following formule 
The hysterical symptom serves as a sexual gratifica- 
tion,’ and “The hysterical symptom results as a compro- 
mise between two opposing affects or impulse incitements, 
one of which strives to bring to realization a partial impulse, 
a component of the sexual constitution, while the othe 


strives to suppress the same.”’ It is from this point of view 


‘Freud: Traumdeutung, translated by Briil, p. 449. 


“Freud: Selected Papers on Hysteria, translated by Brill, p. 198. 
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f conflict that the hysterical paralysis becomes intelligible. 
[he paralysis is the external manifestation of the balance 
f two opposing impulses. In our patient the two impulses 
vere: (1) The tendency of becoming conscious of the re- 
pressed memories and fancies, and satisfying her cravings. 
2) The determination to keep these ideas out of mind. These 


ideas were associative ly cl sely related to the ideas of the vol- 
the legs. Rather than allow any such pain- 


i ary ¢ LIit - 

ful ideas as those we now know, to come to consciousness, the 

whole system was violently excluded from the realm of 

conscious control. One can hardly refrain from conceiving 

this process as a disconnection of some sort, where the kines- 

thetic ideas necessary to voluntary motion are rigidly held 
it of consciousness. Aphonia, too, and hysterical amauro- 


are external manifestations of the same balance of con- 


i s ( 

flicting impulses. To talk at all would mean to tell, to tell 
would mean to know, therefore, talking is inhibited; to see 
would mear painful k 


The hy sterical contraction, the clenched fist, too, manifest 


nowledge; seeing, therefore, is inhibited. 


Il. Derense: REPRESSION 


[t is clear that what the ego-consciousness tries to do 
in any psychic conflict is to defend itself against mental dis- 
tress. This defense may be active, passive, or partly one 
and partly the other. From this point of view, hysterical 
phenomena become still more fully understandable. In the 
case under consideration, the unbearable ideas, against 
which the ego-consciousness tried to defend itself were 
sexual. ‘They were memory images of sexual traumas which 
onstantly tended to come into consciousness. Freud says 
nly ‘“‘ideas of a sexual content which can be repressed,” 
e reason he gives is as follows: 

‘It is known that ideas of a sexual content produce 
yrocesses in the genitals resembling the actual 
sexual experience. It may be assumed that this somatic 
excitement becomes transformed into psychic. Asa rule the 
activity referred to is much stronger at the time of the oc- 


currence than at the recollection of the same. But if the 
sexual experience takes place during the time of sexual 
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maturity, tl 


portionately more exciting than the previous experience, 


I puberty nas in the meantime incomparably incre ased the 
. { ] ] _ r 1 

eactive Capacity) t the sexual apparatus. 

Whether Freud is right or not in generalizing his etiology 


* 


I vsteria, certainly the ca under discussion contorms to 
at 4 | | ~ : BS ol } 
it picture. ‘he unbearable idea against which tne 
sae wg - 
itient tmed, unsuccessfully, to defend herself were un- 
. a a7 iou 
iistakably sexual. So far as consciousness was concerned, 


the detense was successful, but it Was at a heavy cost 
therwise. 

The way the ego defends itself against the admission of 
he unbearable idea is by repression. This power of re- 
pression is reflexly automatic, like the contracting of the 
pupil at a flash of light. It is this power that induces Freud 
» characterize consciousn as a perceptive organ.” Just 
as tne eye maj refuse to see, so may conscl tusness refuse to 
know. And, like the eye, it can do this in two ways | 


.) 


ose; (2) turn away. Hysterical fainting and blindness are 


aa . : , P 
illustrations Of the tormer, and turning ones attention to 


c 
} 
I 


ymbolical physiological processes and actions illustrates the 
itter. Like the eye, too, consciousness acts automatically 


well as voluntarily. This was illustrated innumerabl 
imes during the analysis when the patient tried to see but 
uld not She described the process as like a cloud coming, 
raveil, before her mind. At other times her mind snapped 

ut like a camera shutter. This “closure” also appl 
to the throat and to the hand. That repression can be so 
otally from conscious- 


ness such moving memories as have been uncovered by the 


( ympl te ly SuCCE ssful as to exclude 


T ‘ 


. ' . 1° 11 Ss F ee } 

pDsycnoanalysis seems )nhignly Increaivie. The OnIiy COn- 
. af 4 } + | | f | . ¢ Low & + 1; ~- 
vincing prool that <now OT, that uch 1s the fact, lies in 


rsonal experien e. When Galileo invented the telescope, 
n body believed he saw what he said he saw until they 
oked themselves. So with repressions; their proof lies in 
ooking, psychoanalytically. Logically, one might expect 


a close correspondence between the severity of the symptom 
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and the seriousness of the psychosexual traumas. That a 
repression may be deep enough to cause a febrile condition 
seems established by the hysterical fever in this patient, 
lasting overa month. What connection this may have with 
the heat centers can, of course, be only conjectured. Ac- 
cording to Freud, “it is just this transformation of affect 
that constitutes the nature of what we designate as ‘repres- 
sion.’”’' The affect is thus dislocated from its proper idea. 
Then the idea, transformed from a strong one into a weak 
one, can be repressed. But the affect is not thereby de- 
stroyed. It is like the electric charge in the Leyden jar, 
ready to manifest itself with explosive violence when the re- 
sistance is lowered. Physiologically, resistance is inhibi- 
tion. From this point of view the hysteric shows an unusual 
capacity for inhibition. “Inhibition is a vera causa, of that 
there can be no doubt,” says James: “The pneumo-gastric 
nerve inhibits the heart, the splanchnic inhibits the intes- 
tinal movements, and the superior laryngeal those of in- 
spiration. The nerve irritations which may inhibit the 
contraction of arterioles are innumerable, and reflex actions 
are often repressed by the simultaneous excitement of other 
sensory nerves.” And as James says in another place, the 
very essence of consciousness is dynamic. Thus, impulse 
and inhibition go hand in hand in making up our mental life. 
Reasoning from the known to the unknown, Freud deduced 
“repression” from observed “resistance.” 

“It is on this idea of resistance that I based my theory 
of the psychic processes of hystericals. It had been found 
that in order to cure the patient it was necessary that this 
force should be overcome. Now, with the mechanism of 
the cure as a starting point, quite a definite theory could be 
constructed. These same forces, which in the present 
situation as resistances opposed the emergence of the for- 
gotten ideas into consciousness, must themselves have 
caused the forgetting, and repressed from consciousness the 
pathogenic experiences. I called this hypothetical process 
‘repression’ (Verdrangung), and considered that it was 


Freud: Traumdeutung, translated by Brill, p. 479. 
“Wm. James: Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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proved by the undeniable existence of resistance.” We 
shall take up the question of resistance again. Let us now 
turn to the psychological result of repression, the splitting 
of consciousness. 

III. DissoctaTion 

What at first was, perhaps, only partially successful, 
1. ¢., the repression of an unbearable idea, may become 
finally so completely successful that the mind becomes 
actually separated into independent parts. 

“This division of the mind into independent fragments, 
which are not co-ordinated together to attain some common 
end, is termed ‘Dissociation of Consciousness,’” says 
Bernard Hart.’ 

As Freud says, the patient naturally does not intend to 
split his consciousness he intends only to rid himself of dis- 
tress, but what he actually accomplishes is dissociation. 
In our patient the various symptoms are interpreted as the 
end products of the activity of such split-off psychic groups. 
From this point of view the “‘St. Vitus Dance”’ is quite in- 
telligible, when the patient tells us that it started by her 
running around and around the supper-table, falling down, 
and getting up; it is but the reproduction of the run in the 
woods when chased and assaulted. Here the psychic group, 
or complex, to use Jung’s term, gained almost complete 
control of the motor mechanism and used it for its own ex- 
pression. We have already seen how the other symptoms 
may be understood as the end-product of the innervation of 
such split-off psychic groups. This suggests that such split- 
ting as takes place is like horizontal stratification. From 
this point of view the various symptoms in the case under 
discussion are of some significance as suggesting degrees of 
psychic depth, and extent of dissociation. 


Fainting Aphonia 

“St. Vitus Dance” Amaurosis 

Convulsions Fever 

Vomiting Hallucinations (visual and auditory 
Paraplegia Self-mutilation by biting and cutting 
Contracture Chorea 

‘Freud: Origin and Development of Psychoanalys Lectures and Addresses 


at Clark University, 1909, p. 13. 
9 . 
“The Psychology of Insanity, p. 42 
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11 


them all at once. But memory, like 


r function proper to consciousness, is limited in the 


it can handle at an on moment, and, hence, i] 
1 great deal to remember, all of which is of high 

the first attempts at such functioning will seem 
ly confused and confusing. The affectivity ap- 
to the particular memory sought would act on the 
rceiving it as the heat of the sun, say, acts on the 


rgans, or instruments, such as telescopes, bolom 


c., directed towards observing its characteristi 
g the figure a little further, the appropriate affe 
interferes with a clear memory image as the brightn« 


un interferes with direct vision. Thus, glimps« 


at first possible; hence the confusion. 
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[V. MANIFESTATIONS OF REPRESSED COMPLEX! 


{. Conversio 


In patient provided with a uitable mechanism the 
repressed complex manifests itself by bodily acts involun 
rily initiated. Chis constitutes the hysterical symptom. 


Hence, reading backward, one has to interpret the symptom 
is a symbolical act signifying the complex striving for full 
xpression. It is as if the split-off psychic group had gained 
temporary possession of the motor mechanism of the in- 
dividual. Inasmuch as the movement een are the end 


results of unconscious psychic processes, they are often 


quite unintelligible. Sometimes, in simple cases, they are 
almost obvious; for instance, the clenched fist of the angry 
person. In the ubject of the pre rt tudy the patient 

wed a rich assortment of conversions. The “St. Vitu 


Dance,”’ convulsions, aphonia, vomiting, contracture and 


paralysis, amaurosis, biting, etc., all are protean processes 
manifesting the existence of t ippressed memories 
Through this conversion the ] he relieves itself of un- 
bearable emotional distre , It is like an « <plo ion. Pre 
Ire ha risen until a part ol! the resistance ha riven way 
before it. After the explo ion there 1 yreal relief in the 
lowered and restored emotional equilibrium. After five 
convulsions during the day the patient would sleep quietly 
and peacefully during the night. From this point of view 
the emotional pressure Ol the repr ed compl K¢ would 
eem to be cumulative. Experiences and thoughts, instead 


of passing off lightly through superficial conscious associa 
tive thinking, would sink in, so to speak, until it was as if the 
whole being of the person were saturated with a highly 
dynam and explosive substance. In el{ def Ns¢ again I 


1 


this explosive manifestation of her thoughts and experienc 

the patient, one might say, split off the conscious level of het 
mind from all association whatever with anything below the 
urface: hence, the paralysis. It is interesting to note that 
while the legs were paralyzed, the hand was contracted. If 
one may be permitted a rather fanciful flight of the imagi 
nation, one might imagine that by the contraction of the 


hand the patient narrowed her consciousn at the corr 
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ponding higher level, and thus kept out all memories of any- 
hing associated with her body at any lower level. This has 
a certain anatomical correspondence as well as ideational. 

Similarly with the aphonia and the amaurosis, one can 
think of contractile processes, or narrowing of consciousness 
for purposes of defense. The psyche, or ego-consciousness, 
showed that it would do almost anything in the way of 
self-delimitation rather than face itself as a whole. 

As we saw above, when we were discussing conflicts, the 
manifestation of the repressed complex in the hysterical 
symptom is of the nature of a compromise. The primary 
psychic system expresses itself, but only by means which will 
pass the censorship of the secondary psychic system. This is 
one reason the symptom is so baffling to reason, so unin- 
telligible. It is like an intersection point. \ point is the 
intersection of an infinite number of lines. So a symptom 
may be a compromise between an innumerable number of 


conflicts. And just because it is so symbolical is it hard 
properly to interpret. For this reason, probably, in the 
past, the symptom was regarded purely physiologically and 
as non-intelligible. The doctrine of symbols seems to have 


been one of the worst stumbling-blocks to a more general 
acceptance of the Freudian psychology. One reason is, 
[ think, the too intellectual way of taking symbols. In 
our patient, beating her head upon the floor, tearing out 
her hair, was not an intellectually chosen conversion sym- 
bolizing self-punishment, but it was the concrete living 
through of an action which gave, at once, sexual satisfaction 
and self-punishment. ‘To rave, and beat one’s head, and tear 
one’s hair is concrete self-abuse, symbolically, self-punish- 
ment. Thus the patient fools herself, and incidentally, 
learned doctors. The attempt at biting her hand off for 
the purpose of preventing further masturbation was ob- 
served by the patient and intelligently understood, so far a 
this conscious purpose went. But what she failed to see was 
that the act was also an enhancing of sexual excitement and 
its attendant satisfaction through masturbation. In the 
realm of symbolization anything may mean anything else, 
and the specific symbolism depends on the concrete case. 
Pelletier has said that “‘symbolical thinking is the lowest 
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form of thought.’ This is what one might expect would be 
the case with isolated psychic processes. But it-is not the 
symbolical character of hysterical thought that classes it so 
low, for all thinking is symbolical, but it is the unsocial 
character of the thought, the independent isolation from 
socially sanctioned meanings. The greatest endeavor of the 
hysteric is to avoid self-conscious thinking, and the very 
essence of self-consciousness is dependent on social relations, 
hence the unintelligibility of the end-product of uninter- 
preted unconscious thought. The end-product of all thought 
is an action of some sort or other. The hysteric chooses the 
grossest forms for this expression and thus conceals the more 
refined and higher meanings. This regression to more 
elemental forms of expression is very unpleasant to the 
trained thinker who has labored strenuously for long years 
to escape just that crude, gross, and infantile form of think- 
ing and acting. But the highly trained thinker errs egre- 
giously if he thinks the highest form of thinking and its ex- 
pression differs in any essential way from the lowest. The 
difference is one of degree of refinement and subtlety of 
meaning. 


RB. Dreams 


There are two varieties of symbols that interest us here: 
(1) The symbolical action. (2) The symbolical thought. 
We have been considering the symbolical action, now let us 
consider symbolical thought. The most significant examples 
of this second variety of symbolization are dreams. As 
Freud has shown, the vta regia to the unconscious lies through 
dreams. If now we turn to the dreams of our patient, we 
can see exemplified all of Freud’s laws about dreams. That 
the dream is a wish-fulfilment is obvious in the present case, 
now that we know what the patient’s repressed complexes 
are. That the dream is a compromise psychic formation, 
expressive of the censorship of the higher secondary psychic 
process, which we call the ego or self-conscious ethical pre- 
tentions of the dreamer, is also clear in this case. Thus, the 
similarity of the dream to the hysterical symptora is, perhaps, 
more apparent. Besides being a compromised, and hence 


‘Quoted by Jung: Psychology of Dementia Pracoa 
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concealed, manifestation of the wishes of the dreams r, the 


dream its also a more or less confused memory of childhood 
experiences. [his is abundantly proved by the dreams of 
our patient. The running and stumbling dream; the dream 


of hiding with her brother: the “troubled ” dream, these, and 


many otners, how that one source of their material lies in 


childhood. The four laws of dream formation 1) con- 
densation, (2) displacement, (3) dramatization, and (4) 
secondary elaboration, are all manifested in thedreamsofthe 
patient. It is significant that the clue to the repressed 
brother complex was gained by a report of what the patient 
had called out at night during leep. The patient herself 
had no consciousness of the significance of her words, nor 


any memory of having said them. ‘This talking in her sleep 


seems to mean that the psychical processes underlying it had 


not reached the level of a dream formation. This, of course, 
does not rule out what might have been the case, 1. ¢., that 
the consciousness associated with the ords, “*Why did 


s 45 


you do it?” was dissociated from the higher psychic pro- 


cesses and so lapsed into the unconscious with waking. 


Two dreams of the patient’s seem to be especially sig 
nificant as corroborating Freud’s observations: I mean the 
dream of biting off tne hand, ind the dream Ot a nake 
jumping into her mouth. The “biting’’ dream was one 
where dream and reality seemed to merge. Here the four 
laws are clear, and especially the difference between th 
manifest and latent content of dreams \ desire for mastur- 


bation was the motive powel! of this dream, or the latent 


content, while the biting was the manifest content, elabo- 


rated secondarily into an ethical purpose. The snake dream 
. . F ° | : . ’ ! 

similarly was reality and dream mixed, and clearly the 
nake in her mouth wa mbolical of her thumb, for she was 
sucking her thumb just before, or at the time. Sucking 
was an infantile habit prolonged into late childhood, for 


she used to suck her skin till it produced sores, and unlike 


most children she was very fond of snakes and played with 
them and made pets of them. 

The connection between night dreams and day dreams 
was very close in our patient. Especially significant, per- 


haps, was the dream of pregnancy. Here the dream was not 
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even remembered until the patient be gan to seek the ig- 
nificance of vomiting, and found it as\ mptom ol pregnancy. 
Then came the sudden illumination wherein she saw the 


ibject of one of her most insistent day dream 


V. ANALYSI 


: The patient being not very highly intelligent, of an 
extremely sluggish mentality, the technique of the treat 
ment was largely an analysis of her dreams. Analysis by 
ree association methods was extremely difficult, because of 
of Dotoal ae , | 
the enormous resistance developed at every step. t was 


umed, from the beginning, that Freud’s theory of dreams 
was correct, and, Oofara thi patient , concerned, at least. 


' the assumption was proved to be sound. ‘The most striking 


thing about this analysis was the impossible-to-be-exag- 


gverated resistance. Re istance, ot course, was to be ex 


nected, but such resistance! It seemed almost unintelli 


gible. But certainly without the resistance the repression 
is unintelligible. The work of the analysis was almost 
wholly one of urging. It was more like drilling into rock 
ind blasting than like any intellectual endeavor. Some 


' ' 


lea of the labor involved may be gained by the time it took. 


One deduction which it seems possible to make in this cass 


‘ is that the patient has remarkable powers of concentration. 
Thi is cert uinty one element of intellectual power. lf he 
uld have put forth a tithe of the mental effort necessary 
' to the repressions to more usefu! work she might have 
. amounted to a great deal. 


The question of method is indeed most important 
Simple questioning started the analysis. The most obje 
tive, superficial answers were, of course, at first given. Thi 
abstract objectivity applied as well to the feelings and symp 
toms as to assumed environment and external causes. It 
was not until the fifth interview that any mention of sex 


matters was made at all, and only then was a question ven 


tured following a significant remark of the patient’s: “I 
4 didn’t know anything about badness between man and wife.” 
| asked. ow hat do vou know about badness between man 


and wife?” This question opened up the way to much 


information as to the father and the patient’s relation to him. 
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[In working with a patient my method always is, so fat 
as practicable, to follow up actual suggestions made by the 
patient. It is not what the patient “ought” to think or 
feel, that is sought, but what is actually felt and thought. 

The next significant move that was made, in the matter 
of method, was putting my hands over the eyes of the patient 
in order to force her to look at the images that came before 
her mind. This brings up a second point in technique. 
Where resistances manifest themselves, there effort should 
be made to overcome them. The resistance in this case 
consisted in the patient’s absolutely refusing to keep her 
eyes shut more than a moment at a time. It was obvious 
that just as soon as she shut her eyes she saw something that 
was distressing. To look at this image long enough to de- 
scribe it was essential, and it was for that purpose that | 
forcibly held her eyes shut. This was a modification of the 
method first used by Freud, where he pressed the temples of 
his patients and told them that at the moment of pressure 
they would see something and think of something which 
they must tell and which would be important for the analy- 
sis. Freud has since abandoned this detail of technical pro- 
cedure. With the exception of this one patient I have 
always followed Freud’s later procedure. In this case, 
however, the resistances developed were so strong, I simply 
lost patience. Whether it was an error in method, or not, 
[ am unable to decide. The immediate practical result was 
two-fold: First, I did succeed in getting by the first great 
resistance; and second, the symptoms were transformed: 
the convulsions changed into paralysis. With the paralysis 
I secured more of a lever to give power to my urgent argu- 
ments. The patient seemed not to mind having convul- 
sions, but did mind very much being paralyzed, and so tried 
much more heartily to enter into co-operation with my 
attempts to discover hidden complexes and to analyze them. 
When I asked her if she couldn’t look and see what was going 
on in the depths of her mind, she said, “I couldn’t before, 
but to get the use of my legs, I will.” 

In this connection the ineffectiveness of simple, naive 


questioning is apparent. In a simple question it is the 
analyst’s will-to-know against the patient’s will-not-to- 
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know. What does a patient care for the analyst’s disap- 
pointment in comparison to her own distress? Obviously, 
little. Here lies the point of failure of many tentative 


psychoanalyses. 
The next most important point in technique lies in the 
or “‘transference.” After that was 


”” 


use of the “‘ Ubertragung, 
well established my desires did have a motive power in het 
mind. When my patience at her continued resistance would 
break down and I would scold her, she always manifested 
much feeling, and the nextday, never the day of the scolding, 
she would let down a little the bars of her repression and we 
would get on a bit further. In connection with the trans- 
ference, whenever it manifested itself very strongly in 
dreams, I explained it to the patient and did not despair until 
it seemed that she thoroughly understood its significance. 
Of course, without transference no such progress as was 
made would have been at all possible. 

Free association was also used. In this particular case, 
however, it seemed the least successful method used. I say 
‘seemed”’ because I do not know how much it may have 
helped the analysis in ways I could not determine. The 
reason, it seems to me, why free association was of so little 
value here was because, after the first, there was no doubt 
as to what some of the repressed complexes were, and the 
only thing to do was to break down the barriers raised against 
them by the fore-conscious. To speak in mining terms, a 
very short preliminary time of prospecting was sufficient 
to show where the lead was, and what remained was only 
the drudgery of digging. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that “free association”’ is 


~— 


he essence of psychoanalysis. Free association is only one 
of the methods used to get at the unconscious. If there is 
any one thing in an analysis more essential than any other, 
it is, perhaps, the insistent, vigorous urging the patient on 
when he stops. It is the refusing to take the patient’s 
urface statement that there is nothing there when he is 
asked what is in his mind; and it is demanding that he tell 
something about what is going on mentally. This is 
psychic work for the analyst. It is impossible to give any 
adequate “acquaintance with” or first-hand idea as to the 
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feeling of this psychic effort, but it is very real. Next to this 


tirele pers! tence 1n pul uing a topic once 1 Is started, 


perhaps the most important thing about the analysis is the 


che ne icant le ad to follow. Besides all the normal 
uncertainty that necessarily goes with the infinite number of 
ne might take, there is the most diabolical 

ibtlety of concealment, artful dissimilation, and cunning 
falsification hrough all this maze of equivocation one 


must thread his way to the actual present conflict: no easy 


In the present case the greatest difhculty the analysis 


had to overcome was an absolutely unabating resistance to 
free-associations. Instead of freely giving a lot of associa- 
tions from which clues might be gained, every advance was 
made against the greatest resistance. ‘This is extremely 
discouraging and irritating to the analyst. It is as ifa 
patient should try to conceal every symptom and do every- 


thing possible to lead the physician astray. ‘There is noth- 


ing so irritating; and success is absolutely dependent on the 
elf-control of the analy t. Scientists in other fields have 
learned to pas absolute re pect to the nature and laws of the 
material they are tudying, and they conque!l their own 
eclings by being impersonal. ‘This is quite as necessary 


here: but it 1s more difhcult, because the personal and scien- 


tific points of view are so inextricably mixed; yet it neces- 
sary to change from one to the other at a moment’s notice. 
Probably this necessity for the expenditure of personal 
effort against the most irritating of all resistances, personal 
resistance, and yet with absolute self-possession and without 
resentment, will prove the greatest obstacle to a general 
practice of psychoanalysis. ‘lo adopt and holdanimpersonal 
attitude to another person while entering into the most inti- 
mate psychical relations possible with that person, makes 
demands that few will be willing to grant. A pitfall fatal 
to a successful psychoanalysis is a premature moral judg- 
ment. If one condemns a patient on moral grounds, he 
thereby ends any further possible help by him through psy- 
choanalysis. ‘The only moral judgment that is of any help to 


the patient is his own moral judgment of himself, made 


inevitable by his fully conscious perception of his own psy- 
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chic past, present and future. All hysterics tell untruth 
me hysterics lie; it is necessary to discriminate It 3 
hard, however, to do this, and preserve at the same time an 
impersonal attitude. One is apt to go too far and become 
purely abstract 
There is an advantage about free-association which 
makes it very important not to neglect it, and that is that 


bv its use new relations and new connections are revealed 


whic h would nevel othe rwis¢ have been usper ted The ( 
relations are revealed by the revelation ot new facts, ne Ww, 
that is, to the inve tigator. To get free association irom 
he patient is not so simple as it sounds. ‘The analyst ha 


to overcome a good many tendencies of his own to interfere. 


l'ree a sociation eems so aimle » o endl , so utterly with- 
, , 


ut form and void, that the temptation to take things in 


ne’s own hands and direct the mental processes is almost 
verpowering. One usually do this directing by que 
tions, and here is apparent the limitation: One Can que tion 


nly so far as one already knows; one cannot ask a question 
about something utterly unknown. If the analyst give 
free rein to his own associations and asks any question that 
may come into his own imagination he can cover a wide 
at ld. but here, it his Own psyt he whi h get disclosed by 
, que tions, and not the patient’ : because (1) it i highly 
mprobable that the two fields coincide, and (2) it is very 
easy for the patient to deny categorically any implication: 
iggested by the question. On the other hand, if it is th 
natient who gives loose rein to his own thoughts, in a free- 

sociation, the analyst can almost always observe when a 
repression is interfering with the free flow of ideas, and while 
he cannot know the content of this repressed idea, he can 
know that an idea has been withheld and urge it disclosure. 
lhus, there is a conflict in the analyzer’s own breast between 
his desire to direct and his willingness to listen. Hence, it i: 
evident that a successtul use of the psychoanalytic method of 
free-association depends on a judicious alternation of ob- 
erving and of directing. Neither the urging nor the ob- 
erving must be everdone. If one urges too much he but 
increases the obstinacy of the patient. Neither should the 


analyst merely ob erve, bex ause if he do this alone he lose 
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his way in the infinitude of details. Three things he should 
be on the watch for: (1) repressions; (2) ideas without ade- 
quate affect, and (3) affects inadequately accounted for by 
the ideas associated with them. 

The inadequacy of any abstract purely intellectual 
formulation of the pathogenic nucleus to produce a thera- 
peutic effect is clearly shown in this case. The patient 
herself was intellectually convinced of what she was after, 
but not until her resistance was overcome and the actual 
release of the complex from its repression did any therapeutic 
effect take place. Therapy consists in breaking down re- 
sistances, and releasing repressed complexes, not in “‘ know- 
ing’? what the complexes are, and “telling.” 

Following Jung, some association experiments were 
made. They were not of great advantage, however, for, 
while they did demonstrate the existence of complexes, and, 
in some cases, suggested what they were, they added nothing 
new, and were of no noticeable help in overcoming the re- 
sistances. As cross-sections, so to speak, of the patient’s 
emotionality, they were, however, of significance. The 
most probable association time of the first association test, 
determined according to Jung’s method, was 6.4 seconds. 
That of the second test (same stimulus words used) taken 
two months later, was 3.6 seconds. This indicates some- 
thing of the effect of the psychoanalysis in reducing the 
overwhelming emotionality of the patient. The association 
test is like a microscopic cross-section, and for what such 
cross-sections can show is of the greatest value; but for 
tracing the tortuous twistings and turnings of the path lead- 
ing to the submerged complexes it is too inflexible: here, 
“‘free”’ associations are alone adequate. For therapeutic 
purposes it is also of little value because it does not help 
the patient to overcome his resistances, it only shows that 
they are there. Nevertheless, I am inclined to believe that 
the method is of great value in establishing fixed points of 
departure and suggesting questions to be asked as well as 


showing resistances to be overcome. 

A point of much importance in psychoanalytic tech- 
nique, is the emotional attitude of the analyst. Sympathy 
must be unfailing, and the greatest respect for personal 
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peculiarities and bizarre, irritating mental abnormaliti 


he hysteric is as sensitive to variations of emotional attitude 
as the most delicate galvanometer is to variations in the 
magnetic Nneld. The method demand the greatest self- 


‘ 


ontrol, and the clearest self-consciousness of fundamental 
attitudes. In this connection Spinoza’s axioms, in his 
Ethics, are worthy of the fullest acceptance. Concretely, 
[ accepted the patient’s own estimate of her morality and 
agreed with her as to her ethical standards and pretentions. 


] e 


: 1 wr retraine { 
[ CONSCIOUSLY) refrained 


from holding “‘her” responsible for 
ny of the things she disclosed. ‘This, | assume, was not an 
unmixed good, for it may have added to her unconscious 
istances by making her still more unwilling to tell me 
anyt 


her. In this connection it has been my practice always to 


rec 
] 
| 


hing that she thought would tend to lower my opinion 


} . 
; 


I compiete confidence in the patient 


assume an attitude < 
power to act ac 


whet 


-ording to his ideals. The question as to 


4 
ner the ideals are or are not gooc 


ones is another matter. 
The patient can live up to his ideals, if he wants to, enough. 
, Thus, the question is essentially ethical, and the act moral. 
Hence it follows, in my opinion, that therapeutically it is 


self-contradictory to advise a course of action which is 


already condemned by the ideals of the hysteric. It is in 
conflict of ideals with desires that the qcisease gets it 
rigin, according to the repression theories. he de sires, 1n 


themselves, cannot be changed, therefore, the only thing to 

' do is to clarify the conflict by making it conscious, and to 
change the ideals, if possible, or desirable. So far as my 

experience goes, the hysteric always has the highest of ideals, 

nly there is a wide chasm between his ideals and his acts, and 

is blind to his own limitations and absolutely unaware 
as to just where the conflict really lies. This follows, of 
uurse, from his repressions, and the consequent narrow 
conception of wherein virtue consists. It is the function 
f the analysis to show, and, so far as possible, convince the 
patient, that virtue consists in virtuous acts, and not in 
barren purity of thought. Here, as Freud has said, the 
possibility of expressing the therapeutic procedure in formulz 


' ‘cc } | m4 . . 
closes. One does as well as he can as an explainer where 








ignorance has produced timorousness, as a teacher, as a 
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representative of a freer and superior world-conception, 
and as confessor, who through the continuance of his sym- 
pathy and his respect, imparts, so to say, absolution after 
the confession. One endeavors to do something humane for 
the patient in so far as the range of one’s own personality 


and the measure of sympathy which one can set apart for 


thie ( al \ ~ 
| ive hardly more than hinted, so far, of one very 
important aspect of an analysis, I mean the so-called 
‘Ubertragung,” or ““transference.”’” The manifestation of per- 
al sympathy and interest, the willingness to listen and not 
emn, often arouses in the patient a feeling of attraction 


vhich rapidly grows into strong affection. This affection 

in turn a help and a hindrance. It is a help in so far as 
because of it the patient makes a greater endeavor to assist 
the analyst in his search; and it is a hindrance in so far as it 

in turn a reason for further repression. It is a hindrance 
also in so far as because of it the analyst develops unrecog- 
nize d resi stance in his own psy che and thereby fails to see the 


ignificance of some of the patient’s attitudes, actions and 


inhibitions. The immediate effect of a repressed complex in 
the psyche of the analyst is fear: fear to follow certain leads, 
and consequent blindness. This blocks all further progress, 
until the fear has been met, recognized, and overcome. 

\s Freud ha hown~ there is a “positive,” or friendly 
transference, and a “negative,” or antagonistic transference. 
In so far as the patient feels antagonism towards the analyst 
will it interfere with the work. Further, the friendly aspect 
f the transference goes from conscious sympathy, friend- 
ship and trust to unconscious origin in sexual attraction, and 
lus, so far as the “positive”’ transference is unconscious it 
l connec ted with the repressed complexes and SO interfere 
with their release. One aspect of the personal relation be- 
tween analyst and patient makes it utterly impossible to 
lo anything in the way of an analysis accurately, much less 
to help therapeutically, and that is an attitude of scorn, o1 
dislike, on the part of the analyst. Psychoneurotics are 


Freud: S 1 Papers on Hysteria, translated by Brill, p. 100 
‘ur Dyna ler Ubertragung: Zentralblatt fir Psychoanalyse, Jahrgang 1, 
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are dead or far removed, but it is doubly true, with all 
ipologies to the absolutists, where one or more of the family 
e living and in close relationship to the patient. Inthe 
present case t mother was dead, but father and brother 
actively conspired to prevent a complete transference. 
Father and brother served as fixation points for the /1bido, 
ind thus encouraged repression. With a complete con- 
is transference begins the first upward step leading to 
ictive sublimation. ‘This begins the cure. With the 

t of the psyche from its infantile attitude towards the 


! 1 1 


its, independence begins and personal growth com- 
mences. It is necessary, of course, that the /ibido is not 
illowed to become again fixed, this time on the analyst, but 
is transferred to more general, perhaps non-sexual, objects, 
uch as is the aim of the highe t, broad st and best education. 
hus, it is obvious that the analyst must be to the highest 
legree conscious as to the nature of the transference, its 


extent and intensity, and have a completely conscious sell 


Vl. ‘THEeRAPEUSIS 


\ssuming from the beginning that this was a true case 


epressiol vas also assumed that release would mean 
very. This, so far, has been only partially so, but 
the evidence seems to show that the reason for this is that 
the release has been only partial. From the first it is clear 
that this 1 lhe release of the memory of the childhood 
assaults did, temporarily, result in recovery. But a relapse 
red. Then deeper, and still deeper and more dis- 
tressing memories were gradually laid bare, and to a careless 


rr prejudiced view ther seemed to be no corresponding 
le reflection shows, however, that even here 
relief. If one grade symptoms as to degrees 
everity, one must acknowledge that a temporary paralysis 
I evere than continually recurrent convulsions as 
iolent as those the pati nt had. ‘To be sure there was a 

urrence of the convulsions during treatment, but only 
twice, and since the second one, what seemed to be the very 


e of the causal complex has been revealed, and there has 


been no return. The final return of a symptom corresponds, 
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I lee l freud’ observ il I I la | flat | 
lying flame Sor the oth mptor that have ul 
ic ted tne elve ( be \ ort du TIO! Phe 
jurosis came and went while the brother complex wa 
eing probed, and | not returned since. The aphonia, 
milarly, came and went, with very little real distress. The 
biting was only two or three times, and was so quickly under 
tood that it continuance WW prevented, The cutting 
ccurred only Once and Wa Cal ely more than a cratch. 
Che fever was of importance fror medical point of view, 
but only because of its obscure or! Che hallucinations 
were more eriou yVmptoms, but they practically soon 


ibsided so much as hat 


icination , hey be 


lly to warrant their being call dha 


me more iKe VIVIG Memory-imMave 


We have now to consider two vet mportant points in 


ychoanalytic therapeutics: (1) The treatment of repressed 
mpl xes. 2) The handl y | ent nflict 
If the hysteria is duc maintained by the repressor 
theory, to repressed men f long past experienc ind 
there are no serious present conflicts, the release of the con 


ple will cure the hysteria But tf there are serious present 
nflict , as well a repres ed cor rl xes, these pre ent cor 
flicts have to be met and ercome befor plete cure 
n bi etlect | the « ( Inder col leratiol the core 
r the « npiex whicl ippare t| iused the cor ilsio1 
is masturbation patert il solicitat nand ma tuprat I 
ind iIncestuou relatior wit '. thie SI eu by Liye 
known the patient ha had no return of cor i| but 
what eem to have taken their place | n ¢ na 
faintir y That there hould | in yimpt I ! 
ites either incomplet« catharsis or a! unconqu red present 
ynflict. That the latter is largely the case is shown by 1 
truggle to stop masturbatior his 1 i present fi 
of intense seve rity. The habit was, apparel tly, started 
the father, and has been the habit of her life. Such habit 


are not ea ily topped. 


father and brother. It 
father. even a father | 


nas been act omplis he d. 


though further aggre 


Other present conflicts relate t 
is no « thing to renounce one’ 
ike the patient But that, at i 
The brother, however, is still love 


sions have been prohibited by tl 
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Ima 1912. Jal l Heft 5 S. 405-453 
This inter Swedi philologist confirms and 

expan a il I I I Ire made pl bable « DY cho 
inalyt vr Lhe ( i first the questio of the 
beg! ning i er Vt lal He ont t it the ¢ 
I t have ( at n that ce in ul made at 
rst ul t | the ver ol flUuenci the c nduct 
of a i I | i been ercelv« ima c ld 
| se tte tne I influ ( ther n the given 
direct that 1 ust have be nece il t 
t} t é é n of a regular peech are as folk 
Chere n t | ( er t least two individua concerned: at 
least e I 1 ve been in a state of affect that would 
| i t ( tive cr\ there n t have beet reasol 
t iK¢ ( al react i re iv t the cI 
ot t | i must have be lesire l the part ol 
the f t t t have been one that repeat | itself 
fre in the same way; it must have been an 
] I t \fter d ing these in order Sperber 

it ( ly two human situations which fulfil 
a ( { t when the hung hild erie fed 
| r the I to connect the two ¢ rrence that 
he the ( rder to get fed: the s n mating 
vhe t il ¢ ot the mak expr ( itsell ound 
t \ ( tne I ii¢ react by ipproacnil mate call 

t ( ea I r| loubting that peech could have 
be ted by children, any more than it is now invented by 
the 1 \ child; Sperber therefore infers that sexuality must 
I ecognize i the I iit rce from which § peer h Wa dev el yped. 

He next raises the question whether this conclusion is also 

juate to ex] the further development of language, espec- 
the of it-t ( e things that have only a distant con- 
nection with sexuality, and he maintains that this is both compre- 
he ble 1 highl obable, from the gradual expansion of 
peech and the extension of its sphere on to ever new objects 
ind capaciti Chis growth of language must have kept step 
with the gradual growth of other mental functions of mankind, 
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ling, for instance, with the invention of weapons, tools, 


is that many of these 


e-making, and so on. Sperber maintai 

imitive activities must have been accompanied bv cries and 

inds ot a mate call nature, because they were conceived by 
] 1 


he phantasy of early man to resemble closely the sexual act 


b 
1 similar conclusion has been reached on other grounds by Jung 
n his last book). He gives various rea ! tor thinking this in 
; the case of ploughing, grinding, cutting, boring, fire-making, 
etc., pointing out how the same words have been used, and often 
till are, for these activities and for sexual acts That different 
words came to be used for each of these he explains by the con- 
leration that the discoverie were made at eparate periods 
t time. 
Sperber then proceed to tllu trate, with an extensive 
material, the fact that words having a sexual connotation possess 
. i pertec tly astoun ling capacity tor development and for exten ion 
to non-sexual fields. Owing partly to the careful expurgation 
f our etymological dictionaries it not generally known that an 
’ enormous number of common words in present-day use are de 
rived trom thi uurce, attaining thei pre ent meaning through 
1 sexual association that has now been forgotten historically, 
but which constantly renews itself in the unconscious (in a recent 
work I have pointed out, for instance, that such disparate word 
i ae eep,”” 7 ote.”" *»igeon,”’ ae uy 1 Rig and “partridge” all come 
from the same root, meaning “to expel flatu y ® 
he greater part of Sperber’s essay, of a philological nature, 
" es not lend itself to abstrac ting, but the « hief of hi conclu 1oO! 


have been mentioned above He doe I 


not maintain, of course, 


hat no factors other than sexual have been operative in either 


he formation or the development of speech far from it, 


it he holds that these have taken the most important part 


His essay is one that cannot be overlooked by those who ar 











interested in the broader problems 


: . : 
of speech, ¢. g. the educational 


nes. 
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XPERIENCE MYSTIQUE ET I rIVITE SUBCONSCIENTI 
By |. Pa Pa Perrin, 1911 Pp. 31z 

| ( tut! | rt ta fam la \ t] the lun nating 
( ntriput | eC ) I the robler f religiou 

ti m \b ve i] e appreciat« cleal tne floor Oo! light 

VI h ha be thr vn ul the i n ica experience 
by our unde unding of subcor activiti Nevertheless, 
he ch se t assume a negativistic attitude tl ward the whole 
theor f the ibconsciou 

Che readers of this JOURNAI imiliar with Morton Princ 
instructive contribdut n to the tudv of sudden religiou conve! 
sion, W recall the application of Dr. Prince theories t ome 
tact and phas« ol mystical experience nm many respect 
the experi f the mvyst not unlike that of the iddenly 
converted, and the two frequently nverge in the same person. 

Ihe Nf chic p! r inderneath are alike the ibje “% reflec 
tions, experience his whole past life, having 1 pene ibcon 
sciously, breaks to the surface more or less violent] Henceforth 
the ibject’ whol menta content appeal recast under the 
d I lating influ ce of me newcent alem I n, a new tin 
vive meaning to hi life tie ibject and onlooker alike 
the su lider change suggest a ew I irtn just a the viol nce an 1 
extent of the transformatio if hes the illusion of a powe! 
external and iperior, a n teriou ymething acting from with 
it William James has given a very vivid description of this in 
i = arieti rf Re ligiou xperience “i and those tamiliar with 
the valuable I re idiat cont rut ns to Pp vche it! vy posse 
I re than ar timat n of the psvchogenetic force at work i 
uch process« 

As we have stated, the ‘blem and the contribution of 
| chopathe log te t olut I are tated fairly and clearly by 
the author, neverthele he chooses to deny that the mystical 
experience may be explained as an eruption from the subconscious 
H ( bie tions, ce lered briefly , are somewhat a follows 

Mystical experience ( radic, mystical intuitions unique 
the ubcons« lous, ON the ther hand, Ss so unive! al, sO | rotean 
a substratum of our mental activity that if it were responsible 
for the phenomena of mysticism, the latter would not be so rare. 

Subconscious activity breaking to surface implies mental 
dissociation. How shall this be reconciled with the coherence and 
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THe Science or Human’ BeEwAvior: BIOLOGICAL AND 
PsycHo.LocicaAL Founpations. By Maurice Parmel: | 
University of M1 irl New York, The Macmillan Company 
1913. Pp. XVII, 443 


THe FUNDAMENTAL Laws or Human Beuwavior: LECTURES 
ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF ANY MENTAL OR SOCIAL SCIENCI B 
Max Meyer of the Universit Missour Boston, Richard G 
Badger, 1911. Pp. XV, 241 


ry 1 1 ‘ )} ‘ } 
Che authors of these tw iggy ve and usetul DOOKsS, gether 


with one or two other workers into the intricacies of the neurone 


have made the University of Missouri easily the leading institu- 


tion just now, for the purely scientific study of human behavior. 
There seems to be more originality in Professor Meyer’s book, but 
rather more general usefulness in Professor Parn elee’s. fF away 
they supplement each other, the latter advancing constructively 
beyond the more descriptive text-book nature of the former. 

In “The Science of Human Behavior” there are twenty-one 
chapters whose titles denote the content of the volume. Say 
the preface: “ While a single theme runs through this book, namely 


the evolution of behavior, vet the book naturally falls into several 


parts, each of which may be read with some profit apart from 
the rest. [An unlikely happening, although we must give du 
credit to the author’s wistful modesty.] Chapters II to IV sum 
marize most of the fundamental facts and principl f modern 
biology. Chapters V to VII describe briefly the behavior of the 
lower animals. Chapters VIII to X give some of the most impor 
tant facts and principles of neurology. Chapters XI to XVI cover 
the whole field of psychology [nearly] in a concise fashi and, 
in fact, form in themselves a small treatise on psychology. Chap 
ters XVII to XX state the most important facts in regard to the 
beginnings of social evolution and the fundamental forces in 
social evolution.”” The chapter-headings are as follows: “The 
study of behavior; the physi hemical basis of behavior; the 


anatomical and physiological basis of behavior (two chapters); 
the behavior of the lower animals; tropism; the evolution of animal 
behavior; the evolution of the nervous system and the reflex action; 
the functions of the nervous system; cerebral localization; the 
nature of instinct; the neural basis of instinct; the principle human 
instincts and innate tendencies; the nature of intelligence; con- 


sciousness (sensation, attention, feeling, pleasure, pain, and emo- 


tion as conscious elements); personality, intelligence, conscious- 


ness and the nature of mind; the beginnings of social evolution; 
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insect societies; the ants; vertebrate societies; the factors of social 
evolution; and conclusion.”’ ‘There are twelve familiar figures 
and plates. Obviously in all this, well set forth, there is abundant 
material for a most useful and interesting treatise. Many workers 
in this general field (a rich meadow for the growth of whole flocks 
of eager students of humanity) have most of this material in mind 
more or less usefully, but they and others aplenty will offer thanks 
riving to Professor Parmelee for so cleverly putting it together 
n so readable a form. “'‘This book,” he says in the preface, “is 
the first of a series of works in which | propose to deal with the 
evolution of human culture and of human nature on the basis 


furnished by this book.’ These will be awaited with interest 


Dy many. 
The controversial portions of the volume are short, and the 
reneral air is a catholic and tolerant one. In the present reviewer’s 
pinion the most original thing in the book is the statement of the 
ature of intelligence in its relations to simpler mental processes, 
yt that it is essentially an advance beyond writers like Ro 
manes, but that the statement is a clear and logically ordered 
tatement, although not unified as such in the text save by the 
italics: Man’s superior intelligence “is due in part to the supe- 
riority of certain of his senses which are of peculiar value in acquaint- 
ing him with his environment, inasmuch as they are the functions 
f distance-receptors. It is due in part to his action-system, 
which enables him to go through an unusually varied number of 
movements. It is due in the last place to his extended association 
areas, which furnish the basis for an unusually extensive and 
complicated system of connections, between sensations, images, 
and movements. . . . An instinct is an integration and correla- 
tion of reflexes by the central nervous system. ... When a 
certain number of these instincts which are relatively modifiable 
have evolved, and when the central nervous system has developed 
parts which are not specialized at birth, so that they can serve as 
association areas, then intelligence may make its appearance. 
In an animal with a well-developed central nervous system which 
has acquired a large and varied store of memories, the behavior 
which results from a certain stimulus may be vastly different from 
the purely inherited reaction which would respond to that stimulus 
if these memories were not present to vary and complicate the 
behavior. Such behavior is intelligent, and the capability for 
uch variations in behavior constitutes intelligence.”’ 


Joseph McCabe and William McDougall have avoided bette 


than Parmelee the logical difficulty deeply inherent in the accord- 


ance of man’s superiority in part to his sense-organs the one by 
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er into the reltatior I mind an { iy 1 their 
We’ have al had recent I n I rstimy] 
new course which will certainly advance | ch 
Ih lesson ha taught us that if we w 1d nde 
en motive ind “‘motivation-track { me 
iecn 1 j iv? ; } }u 
le morp! Pist ist KNOW | mbryolog it is I 
more importal ! adult cl k I 
Why,” whicl rph . but 
el and *“*How ind ** Whithe th the wht 
le 3) erne lew tre I | ecel ti 
| t! renet ba >| i u Dsv¢ } () 
expensive bi k by Profe \lax Mey ec 
ie@ayut Pr It Parmelee ( lial rec 
\ \ ild be Ip-t atl n hese interesti! n 
(5 IRGI \ N 1); 
Medical and Dental S 
PROPHEZEIHUNGEN ALTER ABERGLAUBI ODER NI 
By M. Kemmerici Miunche ingen, 1911 
lhe belief in 1 phecie not a antiquated 
1 new trut of which we estal ha trict dem 
now 1 w t ] a \ ‘ +} fu , x ; ? nt 
erich tate l conclu ( ibject of 
I ch re ha ley ted Ut! \ ( I l 
page 
terest added t the work it h I 
{ h apparent tree lom fron mecept 
] ley con ideration He W 11d } ive ] CLE \ 
vached the s ibje t with a free mind and a vague n 
Ip titious minds c ld lend an credence t th 
phe : s< called pro] he ie ild be e 
ne the ight. a } thing more than <« er conjectu 
dences, and the like But in the urse of hi 
me convinced that future ever ma be foresee! 
anxious to rank the prognosticating of future eve 
POT) of tact - ientifically ( abl he l 
en of the dozen chapters in which the book 
ted to aadiscussion of the historical “fac * upor 
oO ba ¢ hi contention, Che tl I 1 ( ipter torestal 
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objections to this novel viewpoint, while the last chapter summa- 
rizes the author’s conclusions. 

One turns to the alleged “facts” only to be disappointed. 
hese are really matters which have been considered in the past 
and have been found, for the most part, unworthy of the serious 
attention of an age even less criticalthanours. It is amusing, for 


instance, to find the author seriously quoting quatrains of 


‘rrr — 
the Centuries 


of Nostradamus as evidence of prophetic insight, 

-arthing the all-but-forgotten prophecy of the Abbé Hermann 

Cistercian Monastery of Lehnin regarding the fate of 

the Brandenburg House —a twelfth century controversy — as 
worthy of credence to-day. 

Of the more recent claimants to prophetic gifts, only Cazotte, 
on the French Revolution, Mme. de Ferriem, a contemporary, 
and Johann Adam Miller, who exercised his prophetic gifts at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, are considered at some 
length. Thus the prophetic gift is not only capriciously sporadic, 
but appears to be dwindling with the spread of science except 
as a symptom. Then, too, the author seems to have absorbed 
a lot where to have included less might have helped his thesis 
more. Surely Christina Ponitowsaken, the seventeenth century 
clairvoyant and seer, and Christian F. Heering, the eighteenth cen- 
tury visionary, are poor witnesses to lean upon for the support of 
his contention. 

Under the circumstances it is likely that the readers may 
find this work as interesting as its preparation must have been 
to the author, but not equally serious or instructive. 


J. S. Van TEesvaar. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








